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PART I 

JUNIOR COLLEGES IN GENERAL 


INTRODUCTION 

S PREADING GRADUALLY and quietly from West to East, 
the junior-college movement has been gaining impetuS in the 
United States for the past 20 years until now more than 500 such 
colleges are in operation. These comprise public high schools that 
have added junior-college divisions, established preparatory schools 
' reorganized as junior colleges or offering junior-college work, small 
4-year colleges that have given up their degree-granting privileges 
to concentrate on the first 2 years of college work, and newly created 
junior colleges. 

Accompanying this movement, branch junior colleges have been 
sponsored by several of the universities; a number of 4-year colleges 
and universities have divided their curricula into two divisions 
equivalent to a j imior-college division and a senior-college division; 
and emergency and freshman junior colleges have sprung into being 
during the depression. 

On the other hand some one-time junior colleges have increased 
their 2-year offerings to become degree-granting colleges or uni- 
versities. Also, some have merged with other stronger institutions as 
a means of self-protection; and still others, on failing to attract suf- 
ficient students or funds, have closed their doors permanently. 
Notwithstanding these latter changes, however, the bewildering 
activity evident in promotions, affiliations, reorganizations, and 
innovations indicates that the junior college, although still in a state 
of flux, has found a place in American education. 

As an institution the junior college is almost entirely a product of* 
the present century, developing for the most part since 1900, and 
receiving the encouragement of the colleges and universities. Many 
of its fundamental problems, however, still remain unsolved, and 
attempted solutions of these problems with respect to support, 
administration, and status vary widely in the different States. 

PLAN OF THE STUDY 

The purpose of this study is to provide in readily accessible, com- 
pact form information concerning the junior colleges as they now 
exist; to record some ot the important changes that have taken 
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place in the status of these institutions since -their creation; and to 
furnish data on each of the junior colleges that will be helpful to 
students who are selecting a 2-year college and who may or may not 
plan further work in higher education. For convenience, the study 
is arranged in two parts: 

Part I. General considerations and observations about the junior 
colleges are collected and discussed under part I, in an effort to 
prepare a background for the more detailed analysis in part II. 
In this section material is gathered together to answer such questions 
as: What is a junior college? What are publicly controlled junior 
colleges? What are privately controlled junior colleges? What 
former junior colleges have closed, merged, or have increased their 
offerings? W r hat other institutions might be included in a junior- 
college study? What universities have created junior-college divisions 
with a dean in charge? To assist in answering some of these ques- 
tions, data have been borrowed from part II. 

Part II.— In this section information is detailed for individual 
institutions and summarized by States, sections, and types of institu- 
tions. The data were obtained through a brief survey made during 
the fall of 1934 by the Office of Education, and concern in part 
establishment, control, -student enrollments, graduates, and expenses 
for each junior college. 

This study is coordinated with the Educational Directory, 1935, 
where only one classification is given to a college. An attempt has 
been made to list all of the known 2-year junior colleges in this 
directory. Under the ‘ ‘junior-college” classification, however, many 
normal schools which offer junior-college work are not included since 
they are listed under “normal schools" and remain so classified nnt.il 
such time as their presidents consider their major work to be in the 
junior-college field rather than in teacher training. Likewise, j uni or 
colleges for Negro students are listed under “Negro colleges”, identified 
by the word “junior.” 

No two independent directories list exactly the same junior colleges. 
Many variations may be accountedj^p by the fact that some include 
2-year normal schools, 2-year professional schools, 1-year junior 
colleges, commercial schools, lower divisions of universities, and even 
4-year degree-granting colleges which are accredited only for the 
first 2 years of college work. Then again, closures, mergers, and new 
listings are so frequent that a continual change in any directory list 
of junior colleges is predicted for several years. 

It was not until 1918 that the junior college found its way into the 
annual Educational Directoiy of the Office of Education. In that 
year 84 junior colleges were reported, principally in California, Mis- 
souri, Texas, and Virginia. Thirty-three of these have since closed, 
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7 have merged, 4 have become senior colleges, and 40 are still listed as 
junior colleges. 

The following year these institutions were discussed in United States 
Office of Education in Bulletin 1919, No. 35, The Junior College, by 
F. M. McDowell, from which the following introductory sentences , 
have been extracted: 

The term “junior college’’ is now (1918) widely accepted as 
applying to those institutions, either public or private, which 
offer the first 2 years of the standard college course, above and 
beyond the standard 15 units of high-?chool work. . . . There 
are more than 100 institutions calling themselves junior colleges. 
About 40 of theip have been organized within the past 3 years. 
The median date for the organization of the 80 junior colleges 
considered in this investigation is 1915. 

Of still greater importance than the rapid growth in number of 
t these institutions is the fact that they seriously affect the present 
organization of secondary and higher education. The public 
unior college means an addition of 2 years to the traditional 
ligh-school course. The private junior college presupposes the 
uniting of the activities of the small college to 2 years of standard 
college work. It is clearly evident that if the junior college is 
accepted as a permanent feature of our educational system, it 
will involve a reorganization of our traditional institutions. 

One of the foremost leaders of the junior college movement, 
Dean Lange, of the University of California, suggests the follow- 
ing broad questions which he says are inseparable from the junior 
college movement as a whole: 

Shall certain colleges have their heads cut off, and' if so, by 
whom? 

Shall the American university college have it9 legs cut off, and 
if so, where? 

Shall the American 4-year high school be stretched, and if so, 
how?* 

The junior college is in the experimental stage. We do not 
know what it should be, because we do not know exactly what 
it is. . . . 

Since this study was made junior colleges have increased in number 
more than 500 percent. If all types and branches are considered, there 
are now at least 535 junior colleges and still more being founded or 
reorganized. How these institutions have grown since 1918 and how 
they serve college students will be considered in the following pages, 
but we may still repeat the 17-year-old statement— “The junior 
college is ip the experimental stage. We do not know what it should 
be because we do not know exactly what it is." 

I" WHAT THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IS 

* 

For the purposes of this study, a junior college is considered a sep- 
arate organization, with 25 or more students enrolled m a program 
which includes the traditional freshman and sophomore college 
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courses. This definition is not intended to limit the scope of the 
junior-college work, and the arbitrary figure of 25 students is chosen 
because it represents a minimum as standards go. The junior college 
is variously defined by other agencies, and some of the accepted 
definitions or standards are worth recording to give background to 
this study. 

According to the American Council on Education, it is an institu- 
tion of higher education which gives 2 years of work equivalent in 
prerequisites, scope, and thoroughness to the work done in the first 2 
years of college. 

The American Association of Junior Colleges maintains that the 
junior college in its present development comprises different forms of 
organization: First, a 2-year institution embracing 2 years of col- 
legiate work in advance ofrthe completion of an accredited secondary 
school course. The 2-year curriculum of this type ghall be equivalent 
in prerequisites, methods, and thoroughness to that offered in the 
first 2 years of an accredited 4-year college. Second, an institution 
embracing 2 years of standard collegiate work as defined above and 
integrated with 1 or 2 continuous years of fully accredited high-school 
work administered as a single unit. To be accredited it should have 
at least 50 students in its 2 upper years. 

The Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
restricts its interest to those junior colleges which give instruction in 
academic subjects and no junior college will be placed upon the asso- 
ciation’s list of approved junior colleges unless its student body is 
CRgfqjJfid primarily in the study of such subjects; but ® junior college 
which includes in its student body certain groups of students who are 
^Rgftged in the study of vocational subjects of college grade may be 
eligible for inclusion in the list. . . . If a secondary school or the final 
2 years of a secondary school be maintained in connection with a 
junior college, great care must be used to prevent the work of the 
junior college from becoming a mere continuation of the work of the 
secondary school level. 

In lieu of a definition, the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools holds that the minimum requirement for gradua- 
tion froih a junior college shall be 60 semester-hours of credit. Junior 
colleges shall not grant degrees. The number of regular collego 
students shall not be fewer than 60, and the number of separate 
departments not fewer than 5 — English^ history, foreign language, 
mathematics, and science. . . . Where a junior college and high 
school are maintained together, the high BchooL shall have been 
accredited by this association. The studentp shalM>e. taught in sep- 
arate classes, no high-school student being admitted to any college 
courses. 
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The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
has revised its standards and now judges an institution for accredit- 
ment upon the basis of the total pattern it presehts as an institution 
of higher education. The association does not define the junior col- 
lege, but to be considered by the association an institution must bo 
legally authorized to confer collegiate degrees, or to offer a definitely 
described portion of a curriculum leading to such a degree, or to offer 
specialized curriculums leading to an academic certificate. An ap- 
proved institution is not barred from offering curriculums terminating 
at the end of 1, 2, or 3 years if they are taught at the level of col- 
legiate instruction. The curriculum should presupposo the comple- 
tion of a secondary-school curriculum as a condition for entrance to 
the institution, or secondary courses should be so integrated with the 
curriculum of the institution itself as to guarantee the educational 
progress of students to a definite stage of advancement beyond the 
completion of the usual secondary-school offering. 

About a fourth 1 of the State boards of education have also defined 
the junior college. Among these definitions are: 

Connecticut. 

A junior college should aim to meet the needs of the community 
, in which it is located, including preparation for higher institutions 
of learning, liberal-arts education for those who are going no 
farther than the 2-year junior-college course, vocational training 
for particular occupations usually called semiprofessional voca- 
tions, and, where possible, short courses for adults as their inter- 
ests and needs may determine. The junior college must function 
in offering university preparatory courses acceptable to degree- 
granting approved 4-year colleges and universities Without loss of 
time, 2-year liberal-arts courses, and semiprofessional and voca- 
tional courses which have terminal facilities of their own. 

Indiana. 

A junior college may be recognized as standard if it maintains 
only the first 2 years of the course in liberal arts and sciences, 
ana if tne number of teachers, size of library, and anoint of en- 
dowment or supporting income are found to be, rSpectively, 
three-fifths of that prescribed for the standard college. In all 
other respects the standard junior college should fully meet the 
requirements of the standard college. The standard junior col- 
lege may ^maintain an accredited normal department of not to 
exceed 2 years’ work. ’ 

New York. 

A college that maintains only the first 2 years of the 4-year 
course of study may .be registered as a, junior college. It shall 
meet all the requirements of these regulations for the registration 
of a college with the following exceptions: (a) Its minimum pro- 
ductive endowment shall not be less than $250,000; (6) its library 

» " i ■' 

1 Connecticut, Georgia, Indiana, New York. North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
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should contain not less than 4,000 volumes; and (c) it shall not 
have less than four full-time salaried instructors. 

North Carolina. 

In defining standards for the junior college the committee had 
in mind an institution covering the first 2 years of college work. 
4 At the same time it is not unmindful of the fact that rarely is 
the junior college confined to this form of organization ; usually 
these 2 years of college work are united with 2 or more of high- 
school work, or with preparatory classes, or with other collateral 
courses for teachers. Nor does it desire to ignore the possibility 
that junior colleges may offer also courses and curricula of college 
grade not now typically paralleled in the first 2 years of work m 
standard colleges and universities. For the present, however, 
the committee has not attempted to define more nearly these 
varying types, but has suggested as standards certain require- 
ments pertaining largely, if not exclusively, to these 2 college 
yeare, believing these years to be the essential part of the w T ork. 
The existence of these 2 years alone justifies the term “junior 
college” and all attempts at standardization should proceed on 
the assumed identity of this w r ork in scope and thoroughness with 
similar work done by the standard 4-year college. 

Utah. 

A junior college shall be.understood to designate an institution 
oh higher learning which gives 2 years of college work commonly 
known as the fre shman and sophomore years. 

Virginia. 

The junior college is an institution offering 2 years of instruc- 
tion of strictly college grade, covering at least 30 session -hours, or 
. the equivalent in semester or term or quarter hours, based upon 
the completion of an accredited 4-year high-ecnool course. 
Courses offered are identical in scope and thoroughness to corre- 
sponding courses in the standard 4-year college. To insure ap- 
propriate .college atmosphere, an enrollment of at least 50 students 
is maintained t>y the junior college. 

PUBLICLY CONTROLLED JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Twenty-seven. States now provide public junior colleges either by 
general legislation, special acts, or local authority. . Publicly con- 
trolled junior colleges are of two general classes — (1) those which are 
a part of the public-school systems, usually housed in the local high- 
school buildings and under the, administration of the principals or 
superintendents, and (2) those under separate administration and 
supervision 'with plants independent of high-school buildings. This 
latter class includes the State-controlled junior colleges of agriculture 
or science, and the district junior* colleges of the California type. 
California provides for three district types, by the district law of 1921: 
(1) District — coterminous with the high-school district; (2) union — 
two or more contiguous high-school districts; and (3) county — * 
including alt county territory not already in a high-school district. 
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Authorization for Public Junior Colleges. 

Before the depression, legislation concerning the establishment of 
public junior colleges was fairly general in nature. 

Kansas, by the act of March 16, 1917, authorized that — 

The board of education of any city of the first or second class 
and the board of trustees of any county high school may provide 
for an extension of' the high-school course of study by establish- 
ing for high-school graduates a 2-year course in advance of the 
course prescribed for accredited high schools by the State board 
of education. ... . • 

* 

Iowa, by the act of April 16, 1927 (42 G. A., ch. 86, par. 2), provided: 

The board, upon approval of the State superintendent of 

E ublic instruction, and when duly authorized by the voters, shall 
ave power to establish and maintain in each district one or 
more --schools- of higher order than an approved 4-year high- 
school course. Said schools of higher order shall be known as 
, public junior colleges, and may include courses of study covering 
1 or 2 years of work in advance of that offered by an accredited 
4-year high school. 

On May 14, 1931, by amendment: 

No public junior college shall be established in any school 
■district having a population of less than 20,000. 

Louisiana, by act no. 173, approved July 16, 1928, authorized: 

Parish school boards of the several parishes of the State of 
Louisiana, the parish of Orleans excepted, shall have the author- 
ity to create junior college districts, each district to comprise an 
entire parish, and to create and establish junior colleges^within 
said districts . . . shall be placed under the direction and super- 
vision of the State department of education . . . must be 
operated in connection with some State high school and offer 
2 years of standard college work in keepmg with accredited 
colleges, in advance of the courses of study prescribed for State 
high schools. 

The tendency for public junior-college laws to become more detailed 
and specific in light of the experiences of other States, is illustrated 
by the following extracts and summaries from the Nebraska act of 
March 26, 1931 (Seas. Laws 1931, ch. 48, p. 146): 

An act to provide for the establishment of junior college dis- 
tricts, and maintenance and Support of junior colleges therein; 
. . . Junior colleges may be established as a part of the second- 
ary-school system of thia^tate, and junior-college districts may 
be formed and organized in accordance with tho provisions of 
this act. . . . The district junior colleges shall be organized in 
and be coterminous with any school distnct having & total average 
daily attendance of 200 or more pupils in the high school or high 
schools of such district as shown by the superintendent’s report 
of the preceding yeajs, and having an assessed valuation of not 
less than $5,000,000, as shown by the last preceding equalization- 
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assessment roll. A district maintaining a junior college of this 
type shall he known as a junior-college district. Such district 
shall bear the name of the school district in which it is organized. 

Whenever 500 electors, a majority of the members of the board of 
education, and the county superintendent request the State super- 
intendent of public instruction for a junioi*college district, the county 
superintendent shall declare the same duly established if a 60 percent 
vote is cast for it at an election. The board of education of the 
school district shall have the management and the control of such 
junior college, and may prescribe not more than 2 years of junior 
college work in advance of an accredited 4-year high school. 

The junior-college, board shall admit thereto the graduates of 
other high schools and such other candidates as may be recom- 
mended for admission by the president of the junior college. 
Junior colleges may provide courses of instruction designed to 
prepare for agricultural and industrial, commercial, homemak- 
ing, and other vocations, and such courses of instruction as may 
be deemed necessary to provide for the civic and liberal educa- 
tion of the citizens of the community . . . The minimum require- 
ments for graduation from such junior-college courses of study 
shall be at least 60 credit hours of work. . . . 


Support is provided through a mill tax of not more than 2 mills 
levied on the junior college district, and uniform tuition fees of SION 
(maximum) per year; State financial support is prohibited. The 
superintendent of such public-school district is designated as the 
president of the junior college. If the average daily attendance of 
a junior college district during the whole of any school year, after 
v the second year, shall be fewer than 40 students, the junior college 
shall be dissolved and the property sold. 

By statute, 12 States authorize school districts to establish public 
junior colleges, either as an upward extension of the high school or 
of an independent district type, providing certain* conditions are met: 


Arizona 
California 1 
Iowa 
Kansas 


Louisiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 1 


Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 1 
Texas 


Ten States have established State junior colleges by special enact- 
ments, but have no general legislation for the establishment of public 
junior colleges. The number of State junior colleges is indicated by 


•tates as follows: 
Arkansas 

2 

Montana 1 * 

i 

Utah 

Colorado 

2 

New Mexico 

2 

West Virginia. _ 

Georgia , 

5 

Oklahoma 

8 


Idaho « 

1 

Tennessee 1 

1 


1 Provide Bute aid. 





1 Branch of State University on 

separate campus. 




• In 1917 Montana also provided for public Junior colleges, but since none was established the Uw wee 
repealed in 1991. 
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Five additional States mainfnin municipal junior colleges under 
local control of cities or districts: 

Florida New Jersey Washington 

Illinois North Carolina 

Maine and Maryland contribute State support to certain privately 
controlled junior colleges. Pennsylvania in 1927 authorized public- 
school districts to lease property to any approved university or 
college of the Commonwealth for collie classes; under this provision 
the University of Pittsburgh controls two junior colleges, one at 
Erie and one at Johnstown where buildings and equipment are 
furnished at public expense. 

Administration. i 

According to 149 official reports \ of public junior colleges to the 
United States Office of Education (1933-34), 51 were administered 
as independent units in the public system of education, 64 were 
administered by a separate executive under the city superintendent 
of public schools, 29 were administered by a single executive as a 
part of a high school, and 9 were administered otherwise. The ma- 
jority of these institutions (128) were organized on y basis of 2 years 
above high-school graduation, while 21 claimed/bthcr organization 
plans including 1 to 4 years of high school inaddition to a 2-year 
junior college. / 

The Public Junior College and Secondary Education. 

State laws governing the establishment of public j uni or colleges 
generally consider the public junior college as an upward extension 
of the high school and treat the junior college as a part of the second- 
ary school system. The two most popular plans for integrating the 
junior college with the public high school are (1) the,“6-3-3-2” plan 
providing for six grades, 3 years of junior high school, 3 years of 
senior high school, and 2 years of junior college work, and (2) the 
“8-4—2” plan, providing for eight grades, 4 years of high school, and 
2 years of junior college. The following quotations from recent 
sources are of interest: * 

Approximately seven-eighths of the public junior colleges and 

almost three-fourths of the State junior colleges are housed on 

the same sites as high schools, usually in the same buildings. 

Twenty percent of the public junior colleges and 43 percent of 

the State junior colleges are reported to be integrateef with one 

or more high-school grades. If specific detailed responses with 

respect to degrees of integration had been requ ested in the inquiry 

form, the amount of integration probably woOldhjtVq^been found 

to be greater than reported. Many schools may havhreported 

the junior college organized separately from the high school be- 


1 Report* for the Biennial Sumy of Education, 1933-94; unpublished * 
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cause in certain respects the two units were organized separately, 
although in other respects the two units may have been integrated.* 

From the Carnegie survey of State Higher Education in California:* 

Junior Colleges in Secondary Education. Under the tradition, 
the law, and the fact in California, the junior colleges (except 
those incorporated as a part of State higher institutions such as 
the university and the teachers colleges), are a part of secondary 
education included within the common-school system and should 
continue to be managed as local schools under the general super- 
vision of the State board of education, along with other, common 
and local schools. 

It is only because junior college work historically was merely 
the first 2 years of a standard 4-year college course, as it still fs 
in ipany instances, that it is popularly regarded as a part of 
higher or university education. In most 4-year colleges the 
point of articulation between the first 2 and the last 2 college 
years is so marked that functionally they shoula be regarded as 
substantially different. One terminates general education; the 
other begins concentration or specialization. Their close asso- 
ciation in the same institution under a single administration with 
no4egree or title marking the close of education below the true 
university level, a degree being given only on the basis of a 4-vear 
study, is the obvious fact which confuses the laymen and conceals 
the one outstanding point, where secondary and higher education 
join, and where education changes its function more markedly 
than at any other point in a student’s continuous progress through 
the school system. It must be remembered that education is a 
continuous process. If yearly and other administrative units 
are artificial, then institutional units embracing several years 
may be equally artificial. 

In New Jersey: 6 

TheaState’s educational system may be considered as consisting 
of (a) me common-school system and (6) the university system. 
This is a functional classification or, in other words, a classifica- 
tion which indicates the specific educational responsibilities to be 
earned by each of these two main divisions. . . . The chief busi- 
ness of our common-school system, and this particularly the 
responsibility of the secondary or high-school section, is to teach 
people to live together well through utilizing the institutions 
that society has established for its wellbeing. . . . Following the 
common-school system, but with a distinctly different purpose, 
is the university system. . . . This system, as proposed for New 
Jersey, would include 1- and 2-year junior colleges. . . . Study 
of current practice in the field of higher education shows that 
concentration and specialization in the arts and sciences, as 
well as profemiohal study, begins at the close of the second year 

1 National Survey of Seooodary Education, Office of Education, Bulletin 1032, No. 17; Monograph ft, 
JkWWU 

4 State Higher Education In California. Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, California State Printing Office, Sacramento, 1981 

4 Fourth Annual Report of the New Jersey State Board of Regeota to the LagtalaUin of the State of New 
J anej. Feb. IS, 18B. 
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of the usual 4-year course. Recent' reorganizations and redi- 
rections of college curricula throughout the country recognize 
this growing tendency toward the postponement of special train- 
ing until after a well-rounded general education has been given, . 
The first 2 years or lower divisions of higher institutions, whether 
called junior college or not, are in general concerned with non- 
ispecialized activities; i .ye., with general or liberal education. 
Functionally at least, these general and cultural interests are a 
part of the common-school system, and California baa made its 
independent junior colleges a part of that system. Such an 
institutional recognition does not at present seem practicable for 
New Jersey because of constitutional limitations. 

President Coffman® reports that recent students of junior college 
education hold that — 

the junior college should not be a separate institution but that 
it should be integrated with the secondary school on the one hand 
or with a higher institution on the other. . . . There is a wide and 
growing belief that junior colleges may be effectively established 
m connection with public schools. In this view the junior college 
is an essential part of secondary education and finds its natural 
articulation with the public high school. It is in line with this 
view that public junior colleges have been established at Duluth, 
Hibbing, Eveletn, Virginia, Coleraine, Rochester, and Ely 
(Minnesota). These schools, which are organized in accordance 
with State law, are supported by the communities in width they 
exist, and are conducted as a part of the local system of schools. 

According to Clement and Smith — 7 

In the recommendations of tl\e State Department of .Public * 
Education of Louisiana, in 1928, the statement is made that the 
junior college should organize and operate as a part of the senior 
high school in the community in which it is located, with one 
principal and one staff of teachers. The work it secondary in 
character and is for adolescent youth, and there is every reason 
to place them together in one organization. In the recent junior 
college legislation of Nebraska, the junior college is referred to 
as a part of the secondary school system of the State. The 
implication which may be drawn from these facts is that the 
junior college as well as the freshman and sophomore years of 
all colleges and universities, is in reality to be considered and 
treated as belonging to the secondaiy level. It is expected, how- 
ever, to do work of college grade. 

Distribution of Public Junior Col legos. 

More than half of the 190 public junior colleges are located in 4 
State® — California, Iowa, Texas, and Oklahoma; a fourth are in 
Mississippi, Kansas, Illinois, Michigan, and Missouri; and the remain- 
ing fourth are in 10 different States. Only 8 are located in the Eastern 

* Coffman. Lota* D. Youth *nd Tomorrow’s Education. President Coffman’s Biennial Meaaage to 
the People of MlniMKta (p. SO). University of Minnesota Press, IBM. 

1 Clement, J. A.. and Smith, V. T. Publio Junior College LegiUalloo In the United Slate*. B 
BdoeaUooal B***amta, BuDailo No. Cl, Unlventty of Ulnol*. Mar. 18 , 1932 . 
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Atlantic States, and these are confined to Georgia (6), North^Parolina 
(1), and Florida (1). 

The growth of the public junior college in California and in the 
Middle West has been pronounced, while its absence in the East is 
equally conspicuous. Perhaps one reason for this condition is the 
large number of higher institutions already established in the East. 
In New England and the Middle Atlantic States, with a land area 
nearly equal to that of California, there are 354 higher institutions, 
including 35 junior colleges of all types; in California there are 101 
institutions of higher education, including 49 junior colleges. If 
“unit of population” is considered alone there are more colleges in 
California. Again, compared with the East, there-are few privately 
controlled junior colleges in California. This ha& been a contributing 
factor in the establishment of public junior colleges on the West 
coast. 

Students In Public Junior Colleges, 1933-34. 

The public junior colleges enroll 68 percent of all junior college 
students in the United States. 

• Of all students in public junior colleges 76 percent are attending 
public junior colleges west of the Mississippi River. 

The total number of students in the public junior colleges is 64,573, 
representing a ratio of 57 percent men to 43 percent women. This 
ratio is reversed in the privately controlled junior colleges, • where 
59 percent of the students are women and 41 percent are men. 


Courses In 32 California Junior Colleges as of October 1^3 1 


Subjects 

Number 
of Junior 
colleges 
offering 
courses 

Median 
number 
of courses 
offered 

.Percent 
Of total 
course® 
offered 

Percent 
of stu- 
dents 
enrolled 

| 1 

1 

3 

4 

4 

Social sciences. 

English 

! 32 

32 

* 7 
8 
q 

11.8 

1&7 
18.0 
11 . 1 
9.6 
9. 1 

6.4 

6.2 

6.0 

3.9 

3.8 

Commerce and law 

26 
32 , 
32 

31 

25 

13. 0 

Modern languages. . 

, g 

n.i 
in a 

Physical sciences 

7 

iU. 0 
n a 

w 

Biological sciences. 

1 

*| 

V. 4 

ft ft 

Music 

o 

ft 

5. O 
n a 

Mathematics 

31 

26 

27 

0 

ft 

V. V 

7 ft 

Engineering, mechanical arts, etc 

0 

m 3 

7. □ 
7.8 

A ft 

Art 

9 

Orientation 

l 

1 

1 

0 . 0 
a 

10 

24 

11 

3.0 

2.7 

P* i.o 
• 

Philosophy 

. V 
i a 

Social arts— home economics 

1 . o 

1.9 

1.2 

.4 

1.0 

Aviation 

12 

2 


Civic health. 


• . 5 

Ancient languages . . 

13 

5 


. 6 
4 

Agriculture 


. a 



*** 
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Curriculum Offerings. 

Since this study does not concern itself with curriculum offerings, 
the foregoing summary is inserted to give some indication of the 
breadth of training offered in the public junior college field. These 
data are arranged from a survey report of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Tcacldng . 8 The findings showed that the 
eight subjects with the largest enrollments of students w’ere social 
science, English, commerce and law, modern language, physical 
science, biological science, music, and mathematics. 

Financial Considerations. 

Many of the public junior colleges are unable to give satisfactory 
financial reports to the Office of Education because their finances are so 
tied up with those of the public-school systems that separate account- 
ing is not feasible. In the Biennial Survey of Education for 1931-32 
( U . S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1933, No. 2), four public junior 
colleges reported a total property valuation of more than a million 
dollars each: Los Angeles Junior College, Pasadena Junior College, 
New Mexico Military Institute, and John Tarleton Agricultural 
College (Texas). The report further show-ed that 136 public junior 
colleges reported a total income of $10,606,289, of which $1,236,270 
was obtained from student fees. -Student fees in some States bring 
in a considerable income, averaging more than $60 in Michigan, Iowa, 
and Texas, but in California, Kansas, Mississippi, and Oklahoma they 
amount to little. (See summary E for detail.) - 

In California the remarkable development of the public junior 
colleges has been due not only to the moral support of the universities, 
but to the financial support of the State. The California report* 
shows that receipts of junior college districts in 1933-34 were derived 


from the four following sources: 

Percent 

State apportionment ($1,639,737) 36. 2 

County tuition tax.. _ 21. 7 . 

District revenues 41.1 

Transfers 1.0 


State support has been liberal, and local cities and districts have 
contributed through taxation sufficient revenue so that high-school 
graduates are not required to pay tuition but are admitted free of 
charge. 

PRIVATELY CONTROLLED JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Privately controlled junior colleges are of two types. (1) those 
controlled by private enterprise or corporations independent of church 
or State, and (2) the denominational junior colleges supported and 

1 Op. dt. t pp. 73 and 73. 

1 8teti*ti« of California Junior Colleges for the school year ending June 30, 1094. California Department 
of Education, Bulletin No. 22. Nov? 16, 1034, Sacramento. 

54436* — Sfl 2 
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usually controlled by the church. Both types are found in all 
States except Delaware, Nevada, Rhode Island, and Wyoming, 
where no junior colleges have been provided, and in Arizona, Montana, 
New Mexico, and North Dakota where -only public junior colleges 
are established. More than half of these institutions were established 
in the nineteenth century, mostly as preparatory schools, seminaries, 
girls finishing schools, or boarding schools. Gradually they modified 
their aims, added 2 years of college work, and reorganized on a junior 
college basis. Also a few 4-year senior colleges dropped the work 
of the junior and senior years to offer a more effective program in the 
first 2 college years. Reorganization on a junior college basis could 
be definitely dated in most cases and all but 15 institutions named a 
specific time when their secondary curricula were first augmented 
with college courses. In the 25f privately controlled junior colleges 
studied, about 30,000 college students and 15,000 secondary students 
were enrolled; 94 institutions do not enroll secondary students. 

Independent institutions predominate over denominational colleges 
in New England, the Middle Atlantic States, and the Pacific States; 
in these sections there are 39 of the independent type as compared 
with 15 denominational. In all other sections, however, the denomi- 
national type predominates, particularly in the Southern States 
where there are 84 church colleges to 31 independent, and in the 
West North Central States where there are 33 church colleges to 
8 independent institutions. The detail, by States, showing the a 
npmbers of independent and church-controlled junior colleges is 
shown in summary A of part II of this bulletin. 

Independent Junior Colleges. 

The privately controlled independent junior college is often incor- 
portated under the general corporation laws of a State, or it may be 
privately owned and operated by one or, more persons, unincor- 
porated, and with the founder or other individual in entire control. 
Wherlsuch an institution is tax-exempt it is “nonprofit" in character; 
otherwise it is known as a “proprietary" institution. 

The granting of charters to privately controlled institutions of 
education vanes with local laws, but in most States comes under the 
general corporation lawB. The charter of incorporation may be ob- 
tained by a special act of legislature in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, and Rhode Island; and also in Maine, New York, 
and Wisconsin when objects cannot be attained under general laws. 10 

The number of the independent junior colleges which separate the 
sexes is greater than the number of coeducational institutions. Of 
-Mhe 98 colleges studied (see summary F) 38 are coeducational, 16 are 
for men, and 44 are for women. Enrollments of students in the 

* McN«*ly, John H. BoparrUioa Rnroted byStata Orr PrtTitely Controlled In»titpUai»o< Hfct»r 
. M oo Hon. 0. 8. D«jMrtm«ot of U» Inferior, Offle* of Education, Built tin 19M, No. $.*' 
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coeducational colleges are nearly the same as the combined enroll- 
ments in the men’s colleges and in the women's colleges. One odd 
fact appears, however, that (considering averages) more men choose 
coeducational colleges than men’s colleges, and more women choose 
women’s colleges than coeducational colleges. However, in a single 
year, men’s colleges graduate a third of their students (33 percent), 
and women’s colleges graduate more than a fourth (26 percent) of their 
students, while only 1 1 percent of the students in coeducational junior 
colleges complete their work. 

Denominational Junior Colleges. 

The basis for classification as a denominational college is variable. 
In every case the institution itself made its own classification as a 
denominationally controlled institution, often because a majority, 
if not all, of the members of the board of trustees are required to be 
members of a particular denomination, so that the control and aims 
of the institution are directed by the church. Sometimes the classi- 
fication is due to the fact that annual contributions made by the 
church constitute a vital source of revenue. Other colleges are 
entirely controlled and supported by some- particular order of the 
church as in the case of Roman Catholic institutions. Students of 
any denomination, however, are generally admitted to the denomi- 
national colleges if they agree to conform to the regulations of the 
institution, and are otherwise qualified. 

Sixty-one percent (153) of the privately controlled junior colleges 
are of the denominational type, maintained under church auspices, 
and generally under denominational control. Seventeen different 
denominational bodies control these colleges in 39 States and the 
District of Columbia (see summary G); and more than 20,000 stu- 
dents are enrolled in these institutions with a proportion of 3 women 
to 2 men. 

Fifteen colleges (8 Roman Catholic) are for men; 43 (21 Roman 
Catholic) are for women, and the remaining 95 are coeducational. 
(For detail of these institutions see pt. II, table 1, column 4; and 
summary G.) 

Financial Considerations. 

The privately supported junior colleges, both independent and 
church-controlled institutions, receive their chief support from stu- 
dent fees supplemented by private gifts for current expenses, and 
income from endowments; they seldom receive any public funds for 
support, although there are a half-dozen exceptions. 

The Biennial Survey of Education, 1931-32,“ indicates that 169 
junior colleges, privately controlled, including both independent and 



** 8t*tUUo* of Hi*h«r BdocaUoa, 1931-31 U. 8. IHpvtmeot of U» InUrtor, Offlo* of Edoottlon, Bal* 
btta im, No. 2, oh. m, p. SI 
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church-controlled institutions, received more than $14,000,000, of 
which students contributed $5,800,000 in tuition and fees. Private 
gifts for current expenses totaled $1,600,000; income from endow- 
ments, $843, 000; and income from dormitories and dining halls 
totaled $2,457,000 of the money received. By inspection it is 
obvious that student fees comprise a large portion of junior college 
receipts. T|ie total amount these institutions received from public 
sources for current expense was $36,430. 

Only 103 of these institutions reported on property values. The/* 
total was more than $81,000,000 and 16 institutions, 4 of whi(if 
have since become 4-year institutions,, valued their plants at more 
than a million dollars. Stephens College, Columbia^fo., reported 
the highest property value— $4,098,541. The 11 other junior col- 
leges with property valuations of more than a million dollars include- 


Blackburn College, Illinois. 

Ferry Hall, Illinois. 

Monticello Seminary, Illinois. 

4 St. Joseph's College, Indiana. 

Mount St. Clare Junior College, 
Iowa. , 

Cumberland College, Kentucky. 


Nazareth Junior College, Ken- 
tucky. 

Southwest Baptist College, Mis- 
souri. 

William Woods College, Missouri. 
Packer Collegiate Institute, New 
York. 

Ward-Belmont School, Tennessee. 


RECENT CHANGES IN THE STATUS OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
What Hat Happened to the Junior Colleges of 1919? 

In the 1919 survey of junior colleges, the Office of Education 
listed 105 institutions. Of these, 52 aro still recorded as junior col- 
leges in the Educational Directory, 1935. Eight 12 have added 2 
years of senior college work and are now reclassified with the 4-year 
degree-granting colleges. Seven 13 have merged with other institu- 
tions offering 4 years of college work. Thirty-eight have closed. 

What Junior Colleges Have Closed? 

Each year witnesses the closing of a number of junior colleges. 
Sometimes the college plant is sold or leased for other educational 
purposes, sometimes it is closed temporarily until better times 
warrant reopening, and sometimes it is permanently closed. No 
special study has been made of these-institutions, and data conceiv- 
ing closed institutions are difficult to obtain due to the fact that 
inquiries are seldom answered, names may have been changed, some 
other educational institution may have arisen from the figurative 

»> Illinois— Lewi* Institute, Bradley Polytechnio Institute; Louisiana— Straight University (Negro); 
Michigan- Detroit Junior College, now Wayne University; Missouri- Linden wood College; Oklahoma- 
Oklahoma College; Pennsylvania— Academy of the New Church; TW- Abilene Christian College. 

.« California— Fresno Junior College (leased), San Diego Junior College, Sants Barbara Junior College; 
Kentucky— Kentucky College, HamUton College to r Women; Miseouri-Howard Payne College; 
Pennsylvania — Bcbuylkll) Seminary. ^ 
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ashes, and no systematic account is kept anywhere of defunct in- 
stitutions. " 

Occasionally student records and permanent files are transferred 
to some other educational institution or to a State agency for future 
reference. If this procedure were adopted by every institution that 
closes, graduates would not be hampered later in securing credentials or 
credits when making applications for further training or employment. * 

The life of the closed junior colleges varies from 2 to 84 years, 
with an average of 35 years and a median of 25 years. Half of them 
were established beforo the era of the junior college movement. 
Many have blossomed and died beforo their names could be inscribed 
in any college directory. The following list of closed junior colleges 
is therefore suggestive rather than complete: 


JUNIOR COLLEGES THAT HAVE CLOSED 


State 

Arkansas... 

California. . 


Georgia... 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kan Fas 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Minnesota 

9 

Missouri. . 


N'amo and location founded closed 

Crescent Junior College, Eureka Springs 1910 1922 

Mountain Home College, Mountain Home. 1891 1933 

A to Zed Junior College, Berkeley (now 


secondary) 1907 1933 

Girls Collegiate School, Los Angeles 189J 

Los Angeles Seminary, Los Angeles 19 n 

Placer Junior College, East Auburn 1917 1919 

Burke County Junior College, Waynesboro. 1928 1933 

Lucy Cobb Institute, Athens 1910 1933 

South Georgia College, Mac Rae 1894 1928 

Crane Junior College, Chicago. .. 1911 1933 

Lane Junior College, Chicago __ 1911 1925 

Cedar Valley Seminary, Osage 1803 1922 

Cresco Junior College, Crcsco 1927 1929 

Grundy Junior College, Grundy Center 1910 1934 

Tabor College, Hillsboro (reported open 

in 1935 ) 1908 1934 

Bethel College, Russellville 1849 1933 

Kingswood Holiness College, Kingswood.. 1907 1931 1 

Logan Female College, Russellville 1 1857 1929 

Millersburg College, Millersburg 1916 

Mansfield Female Seminary, Mansfield. . . 1913 1930 

Silliman Junior College, Clinton 1852 1931 

St. Joseph Seminary, St. Benedict. 1893 

Cloquet Junior College, Cloquet 1914 

Concordia College, St. Paul (reported open 

in 1936) .* 1893 1935 

Faribault High School (junior college), * 

Faribault 1915 

Jackson Junior College, Jackson 1916 

Stanley College, Minneapolis 1915 

Forest Park College, St. Louis 1915 

Hardin College, Mexico 1873 1932 

Kidder Junior College, Kidder 1884 1933 
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State 

Missouri 


Nebraska 

New Hampshire- 

New Jersey 

North Carolina. . 


Ohio. 

Tennessee, 
Texas 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 

_ _ _ , Date Data 

Name and location . founded closed 

Kansas City Polytechnic, Kansas City 1915 

Palmer College, Albany 1910 1930 

Pritchett College, Glasgow 1868 

Synodical College, Fulton 1916 1928 

Will Mayfield College, Marble Hill 1878 1932“ 

St. Ursula’s Junior College, York 1920 1927 

Manchester Junior College, Manchester 1932 1934 

Le Master Institute, Asbury Park.’. 1908 1934 

Davenport College, Lenoir 1914 1933 

Joseph K. Brick Jr. College (Negro), Brick. 1895 1933 

Mountain Park Institute, Mountain Park. 19 — 1934 

The Collegiate Institute, Mount Pleasant. 1853 1934 

Weaver College, Weaverville „ 1872 1934 

Glendale College, Glendale. ...A:. 1853 1929 

Centenary Junior College, Cleveland.! 1884 1930 

Burleson College, Greenville 1895 rf 4, 1930 

Carr-Burdette College, Sherman 1917 1929 

El Paso Junior College, El Paso 1910 1927 

Meridian Junior College, Meridian 1909 1927 

North Texas College, Sherman 1914 .... 

Rusk College, Rusk -1896 1928 

8t. Mary’s Junior College, Dallas 1889 1929 

Texas Christian College, Terrell 1910 1932 

Thorp Springs Christian College, Thorp 

Springs 1915 

Daleville College, Daleville 1912 

Martha Washington College, Abingdon 1853 1931 

Stonewall Jackson College, Abingdon 1868 1931 

Virginia College, Roanoke 1915 1930 

Columbia Lutheran Junior College, Ever- 
ett 1915 

Everett High School (junior college), Ever- 
ett..!.... 1915 

Central Wisconsin College, Scand&navia. _ 1893 1933 

8t. Mary’s College, Prairie du Chien 1914 

What Junior College* Have Merged? 

Occasionally two or more institutions merge for a common good, 
the larger usually absorbing the smaller. To date such mergers have 
taken place chiefly among the church colleges in order to strengthen 
denominationally controlled education. Sometimes colleges are 
grouped in one State or in neighboring States into a “system” of 
colleges, so that control is centralized even though different campuses 
are in use. Often these divisions or units retain their own identity as 
in the case of tb© Millsaps-fSrenad a- Whitworth System inMississippi. 
Millsaps is the 4-year degree-granting institution with Grenada 
College and Whitworth College as junior college units, all under the 
control of tb® Methodist Episcopal Church South. The University 
System of Georgia includes all State higher educational institutions 
with a Chancellor at Atlanta. To make an inclusive list of all junior 


Virginia. 


Washington. 

'V 


Wisconsin. 


o 
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college mergers would require a considerable amount of research since 
the present parent institution may or may not mention in its historical 
catalog statement the fact that it had at one time absorbed a junior 
college. The following examples, however, serve to illustrate: 

Merged Junior college Absorbed by— Date 

Hollywood Junior College, Hollywood, University of California at Los 

Calif. Angeles, - - 1919 

Kansas City University,' Kansas York College, Nebraska.. 1931 

Hamilton College, Kentucky Transylvania College, Kentucky,., 1932 

Redfield Junior College, South Dakota. Yankton College, South Dakota — 1932 
Missouri Christian College, Missouri.. Eugene Bible University, Oregon., 1933 

Ozark Wesleyan College, Missouri Baker University, Kansas... 1933 

Broadview Junior College, Illinois Emmanual Missionary College, 

Michigan 1. 1934 

Wartburg Normal College, Waverly, Wartburg College, Clinton, Iowa. . 1934 
Iowa. * » 

Little Rock College, Arkansas St. John’s Seminary, Arkansas 1935 

St. Paul-Luther College, Minnesota.. Wartburg College, Iowa 1935 

Ar« Senior College* Dropping Work to Become Junior Colleges? 

, In 1900, President Harper of the University of Chicago, often known 
as the “father” of the junior college, proposed six rpasons why the 
»&mall ineffective. college should drop senior work and become a junior 
college: 14 

1. Money wasted in doing higher work superficially could be 
used to do the lower work more thoroughly. * 

27 Pretense of giving a college education would be give^up and < 
the college would become an honest institution. 

3. Students unfitted for higher work could stop naturally and 
^honorably at the end of the sophomore year. - * 

4jflpudenta not interested in a 4-year course might take a 2-year 
prebusiness or preprofessiofial college course. 

5. Students capable of doing- higher work would perforce continue 

in the university — an advantageous change. 

6. Local junior college students would gain greater maturity 

before leaving home. ^ 

His proposal was not widely adopted,, but in Texas some of the fea- 
tures were adapted in the creation of affiliated institutions or a system 
of Colleges, according to a plan of the American Baptist Education 
Society; Baylor University beeame the head of the system, with a 
senior college unit, Baylor College (Waco), and three junior college 
units — Pecatur Baptist College, Howard PayUe Cbllege, and Rusk 
College (now closed). 

In Missouri the State University cooperated very early in accrediting 
- local junior college^. Until 1911 no provision was made to include 
private colleges which did not articulate definitely with higher or 
lower institutions. A plan for affiliation however, was formulated 

■ j '(T’ •. :7 , *• ’ * • v -^ 

• i* Extracted dram Tbe Small Calk**— Its Prospects. W. B. Harper. Proceeding* of tb#. National 

Mooatkm Association, Charleston, 8. C., l«qo. Chicago, 1900 . 
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and standards for junior colleges are published. 1 * The circular, issued 
in response to a request from the Missouri Junior College Union, 
an organization of junior colleges accredited by -the University of 
Missouri, outlines conditions for accrediting, approved courses, labor- 
atory equipment, and library needs. In accrediting a junior college, 
the approved courses are specified. Credit! is not given by ‘the' 
University for junior college courses whkfir are not approved. ’ Grad- 
uates of accredited junior colleges will be admitted without examina- 
tion to junior standing in the College of Arts and Science of the 
University, provided they furnish certificates showing that they have 
satisfied the entrance requirements and the work of the first 2 years 
of this college. 

Method of accrediting . — An institution desiring to be affiliated 
with the University of Missouri as an accredited junior cbllego 
should present, as early in the school year as possible, an applica- 
tion to be accredited, blank forms for w’hich will be furnished 
upon request by the secretary of the Committee on Accredited 
Schools and Colleges^ Since the conditions for accrediting cannot 
be stated with sufficient definiteness to be interpreted alike bv 
various individuals a committee of the university faculty will visit 
the institution, if the data received on the blank seem to indicate 
that the college complies with the conditions for accrediting. 
Each junior college can thus be tested by the same standards 
that are applied to other similar institutions. No junior college 
will be accredited until the report of this visiting committee has 
been passed upon by the University Committee on Accredited 
Schools and Colleges. It is the policy of the university to keep 
in close touch with accredited junior colleges through visits bv 
the visiting committee. The university reserves the right to 
cease' to accredit at any time a college that employs inefficient 
teachers or that otherwise fails to maintain the required 
standards. 

It was through this cooperation on the part of the State university ' 
that a number of small or w'eak Missouri colleges gave up 4-year status 
and became accredited junior colleges. 

For the country as a whole it is difficult to trace such reorganizations 
in the early years due to changed names and changed locations. 
Eells states that as many as 28 out of 203 small colleges became junior 
colleges in 1910 to 1920. 1# 

Since 1922, however, there appear to be only 13 institutions which 
have reorganized as junior colleges, and during the past year (1934) 
Only one degree-granting college reported-dropping senior college Work 
to reorganize as a junior college ; Spokane University, Spokane, Wash/" 
became a 2-year junior college with a new name— Spokane Juni/Sr 
College: 1 . N | 

" ^ \ 

11 Circular of Information to Accredited Junior Colleges. Rev. Ed. University of MUeourt Bulletin, 
Education Series 1WS, No. 21, obtained through the offloa of the Secretary of the Committee on Accredited 
Schools and Colleges, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

The Junior College. Walter Crosby Bella, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1W1. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES REORGANIZED FROM 4-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 

^ _ Date of 

^ ^ TnMThKioii and location change 

Lenox College, Hopkinton, Iowa. _ 1922 

Belmont Abbey College, Belmont, N. C \ _ . ..... 1924 

Blue Ridge College, New Windsor, Md ...... 1927 

Ellsworth College, Iowa Falls, Iowa ... 1928 

Lincoln College, Lincoln, 111 ^ 1929 

St. Bernard's College, St. Bernard, Ala - 1929 

St. Mary’s College, St. Man’s, Ky . .. 1929 

Anderson College, Anderson, S. C 1 930 

Central Wesleyan College, Warren ton, Mo ... _ 1939 

St. Genevieve-of-the-Pines, Asheville, N. C ^ .. . 1930 

North Georgia College, Dahlonega, Ga 1933 

Rio Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohio 1933 

Spokane Junior College, Spokane, Wash 1934 


There appears to be small trend in the direction of 4-year degree- 
granting colleges dropping their senior college standing to become 
junior colleges, although such action has been strongly ad vised, espe- 
cially in the case of weak 4-year colleges which could well increase 
their efficiency "feyconcentra ting on the first 2 years of college work 
rather than attempting to spread their efforts thinly over 4 years of 
college offerings. 

Are Junior Colleges Adding Work to Become Senior Colleges? 

More than twoscore junior colleges have added 2 years of senior 
college work to their offerings since 1930. A number of others desire 
to grant the bachelor’s degree as soon as they are able to offer the 
work required, and as soon as there is a local demand for it. 

Four-year regional colleges are being discussed and promoted in 
some localities. This would mean the expansion established 
junior colleges into 4-year degree-granting institutions. As ex- 
pressed by one State superintendent, it is “what the parents want, 
what the children 'want, and\what the social system, wants.” There 
are, however, approxim4tely ; 24 degree-granting institutions for each 
State, and the desirability of adding to this number is open to question. 

Sometimes a junior college that is doing creditable work in the 
first 2 years feels that the goal to be attained in higher education is 
, the granting of the bachelor’s degree. Sensing this ambition, some 
States have already prohibited by law such upward extensions in the 
public junior colleges. Occasionally such extensions are reasonable 
and praiseworthy, but the philosophy behind the junior college move- 
ment is not the creation of 2-year institutions with a hope that as 
soon as they are able they will become 4-year colleges. 

If a junior college is efficient and successful, it is meeting four well- 
known functions: (1) Popularizing higher education, or offering col- 
lcge opportunities to local bigh-school graduates and adults who 
would otherwise be deprived of a college education; (2) preparatory , 
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or providing 2 years of standard college work or preprofessional work 
for entrance to the senior college or professional school; (3) terminal , 
or preparing students in 2 years for a career and for “social citizen- 
ship”; and (4) guidance, or aiding in shaping the lives of young stu- 
dents and directing them educationally and vocationally. 

Since 1919, the following one-time junior colleges have added 2 
years of senior college work and are now degree-granting institutions: 

FORMER JUNIOR COLLEGES REORGANIZED AS SENIOR COLLEGES 

✓ 

Date reor- 

Institution and location franized 

Arkansas Agricultural arid Mechanical College, Monticello 1934 

Arkansas State College, Jonesboro. 1930 

John E. Brown University, 8jioam Springs 1934 

California. Golden Gate College, 1 San Francisco 

Connecticut Larson College, New Haven 1935 

St. Joseph College, West Hartford 1933 

Illinois Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria 1920 

Central Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago 1934 

College of St. Francis, Joliet 1930 

Kansas Mount Saint 'Bcholastica College, Atchison... 1934 

Louisiana Straight College (Negro), New Orleans . 1933 

Maine Nasson College, Springvale 1935 

Massachusetts Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster 1934 

Michigan Wayne University (formerly Detroit Junior College).. 1923 

Missouri Lindenwood College, St. Charles 1922 

The Principle, 8t. Louis 1934 

New \ ork Sarah Lawrence College, Bropxville 1934 

North Carolina — St. Augustine’s College (Negro), Raleigh 1934 

Ohio Fenn College, Cleveland 1934 

Franklin University, Columbus... 1934 

Youngstown College, Youngstown 1930 

Oklahoma Bethany-Peniel College, Bethany 4927 

Oregon Columbia University, Portland 1934 

Mount Angel College, 8t. Benedict .' 1934 

South Carolina Benedict College (Negro), Columbia 1935* 

Tennessee Le Moyne College (Negro), Memphis 1 1934 

Lambuth College, Jackson 1926 

Nashville Agricultural Normal Institute, Madison 1934 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville 1927 

Texas... Abilene Christian College, Abilene 1919 

University of Houston, Houston 1935 

Utah. College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake City.. 1934 

West Virginia New River State College, Montgomery... 1934 

* Listed m professional school offering decreet In taw sod commerce in addition to tbs Junior college 


RELATED INSTITUTIONS OF THE JUNIOR-COLLEGE TYPE 

Nearly a hundred institutions of the junior-college type are not 
included, for one reason or another, under the junior-college classifica- 
tion in the Educational Directory published by the Office of Education. 
In some cases a college is omitted because its enrollments are too 
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small; it may be too new to furnish data concerning its activities; its 
junior-college classification may be pending; its junior-college work 
may be of secondary importance; it may be a division of a university; 
or other factors may contribute to its classification as an educational 
institution other than a junior college. Some of^tlmse institutions 
are described as follows: 

Small Junior Colleges. 

A number of small 2-year junior colleges with fewer than 25 students 
specialize more as preparatory schools than as institutions of higher 
education, since their enrollments in secondary curricular are larger 
than their college enrollments. These institutions are detailed in 
part II, table 4, and while there are probably more institution of 
this type than are shown, the list includes all of those that replied 
to the junior-college inquiry. 

One-YMr Junior Colleges. 

Several junior colleges in Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Islapd, 
Minnesota, and Oklahoma offer only 1 year of college w ork ; a standard 
junior college offers a 2-year college program While some of these 
1-year junior colleges are doing effective work, they are not analyzed 
in this survey, but are detailed for ready reference and further study 
in part II, table 4, of this bulletin. 

Normal Schools With Scheduled Junior-College Programs. 

There are 93 normal schools- listed in the Educational Directory, 
1935 80 for white students and 13 for Negroes. These are classified, 
not as junior colleges, bu^-as normal schoofs whose main work is the 
training of teachers. Terminal courses are offered, but no degrees 
are granted. Sometimes junior-college directories include these 
institutions because they offer a junior-college program. Nearly two 
score normal schools offer junior-college work, but these are not in- 
cluded in this study for the reason that to date they prefer to be classi- 
fied as teacher-training institutions. Formerly they were 2-year 
institutions, but more recently a third year has been added by 32 of 
those for white students and by 2 of the Negro normal schools. The 
trend in growth of these institutions appears to be, not in the direction 
of the junior college, but in the direction of adding 2 more years of 
senior-college work in order to become 4-year degree-granting teachers 
colleges. In the past year 10 normal schools added sufficient college 
work to be reclassified as teachers colleges in the States in which they 
are located. 

The following normal schools offer a scheduled junior-college 
program: 

Alabama State Agricultural and Mechanical Institute, Normal 

(Negro). 

District of Columbia. Marjorie Webster Schools, Washington. 
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Georgia --jy Georgia Southwestern College, Americus. 

Idaho.. Ylbion State Normal School, Albion. 

/ Lewiston State Normal School, Lewiston. 

Illino^^ j . Concordia Teachers College (men), River Forest. 

Kentucky — Louisville Normal School, Louisville. 

Louisiana. .... Mount Carmel Normal College, New Orleans. 

Maryland Princess Anne Academy, Princess Anne (Negro). 

Nebraska Concordia Teachers College, Seward. 

Oregon. Eastern Oregon Normal School, La Grande. 

Southern Oregon State Normal School, Ashland. 

South Dakota Eastern Normal School, Madison. 

Spearfish Normal School, Spearfish. 

Tennessee Austin Peay Normal School, Clarksville. 

Morristown Normal and Industrial College, Morristown 
(Negro). 

Virginia St. Paul Normal and Industrial School, Lawrencevillc 

(Negro). 


Commercial Schools or Business Colleges. 

Of the 1,826 commercial schools and business colleges, a few occa- 
sionally find their way into a junior-college directory. These institu- 
tions are distinct as to type, and although a number offer bachelor 
degrees in commerce or accountancy, they have their own accrediting 
association, and are not included in t his study of junior colleges. 
Branch Junior College*. 


Several universities and colleges are offering 2 years of college work 
at branch institutions located away from the campuses of the insti- 
tutions of which they are a part. In reality these are integral parts 
of the parent institution and should not be listed as junior colleges, 
although the name of a branch may indicate that its work is of 
junior-college grade. Correspondence with these institutions indi- 
cates that the branches prefer to be identified with the parent institu- 
tions rather than with the independent junior colleges. For instance, 
the University of Pittsburgh maintains two branches, one known as 
Erie Junior College, at Erie, Pa., and one called Johnstown Junior 
College, located at Johnstown, Pa. Both of these institutions offer 
the regular courses of the University of Pittsburgh so arranged that 
upon completion of the first 2 years a student may continue for a 
degree at Pittsburgh without loss of -time or credit. In Texas, 
however, North Texas Agricultural College, at Arlington, and John 
Tarleton Agricultural College, at Tarleton, are included in this study 
as separate junior colleges because they are usually independently 
listed, although in reality they are branches of the Agricultural and 
Mechamcal College of Texas at College Station. In 1935-36 Penn- 
sylvania State College operated four extension undergraduate centers 
at Du Bois, Fayette, 'Hazleton, and Schuylkill, Pa. The extension 
undergraduate center is to be a part of the extension service of the 
Pennsylvania State College in which not more than 2 yeirs of 
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undergraduate study on the collegiate level shall be offered. These 
centers are to be administered with standard procedures prescribed by 
the college for corresponding undergraduate instruction offered in 
residence. Fifteen such branches, not included in the main study, 
are listed in table 3. 

Emergency Junior Colleges and Freshman Colleges. 

During 1934, several States recognized the need of providing educa- 
tion, and particularly higher education, for the graduates of high 
schools who were unable to find employment, and who, because of. 
limited finances, were unable to attend college although qualified. At 
the same time they recognized the need of putting to work those 
teachers and professors who were in the ranks of the unemployed. 
As reward for their efforts, funds from the F. E. R. A. (Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration) were made available to develop emer- 
gency junior college centers where sew^al thousand students were 
enrolled. Certain cooperating universities agreed to accept transfers 
from these junior colleges and to give full credit for work done in them. 

Generally speaking, these emergency junior colleges are makeshift 
institutions occupying high-school buildings or donated rooms after 
hours that is in the late afternoon or evening when the buildings are 
not otherwise in use. They are granted the use of the school facilities 
such as desks, libraries, cafeterias, and equipment.,. Teachers are 
selected from needy unemployed instructors and professors on a basis 
of ability and training. The emergency junior college movement is 
not a general one, but is localized in a few States. 

Michigan.— In Michigan these* institutions are known as “fresh- 
man colleges” or “community colleges”, and 100 have already been 
established (1934-35) with enrollments of more than 6,000 students. 
They aim to take educational opportunity on a college level to the 
thousands of high-school graduates throughout Michigan whose 
finances are so limited that it is impossible for them to attend resident 
colleges. The State has been divided into seven zones each supervised 
by a public institution — either University of Michigan, Wayne 
University, Michigan State College, or one of the four State teachers 
colleges. Entrance requirements for the freshman colleges in each 
zone are the same as now prevail in the liberal arts college in the 
sponsoring institution. The scope of the programs is determined by 
the needs ^pf local students and facilities available. The subjects 
taught generally correspond to those offered to first-year students — 
English, French, Spanish, German, history, geography, mathematics, 
political science, chemistiy, zoology, geology, and mechanical draw- 
ing, together with noncredit courses which include economics, jour- 
nalism^art, dramatics, music, current literature, speech, designing, 
np«e«imng, and sociology. The curriculum provided is intended to 
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meet the needs of the persons enrolled, especially as concerns citizen- 
ship, health, morale, and a keen awareness of the political, economic, 
and social conditions of the world today. The usual length of fresh- 
man college work is 34 weeks and the colleges close in June when the 
sponsoring institutions close, a 

In organizing a new local center, the superintendent of schools takes 
the initiative when 40 or more qualified students who are financially 
unable to attend college in residence, desire freshman college work. 
Few freshman colleges are organized in cities where private or public 
junior colleges are established. Teachers are recruited from the lists 
of persons qualified on the basis of need and of educational 
qualifications. 

Early in the discussion of these units, local college presidents, par- 
ticularly in the denominational colleges, were skeptical. Of late, how- 
ever, the college people recognize that the sophomore class of 1935 
will have more than the usual nurqber of students from which to 
draw. The University of Michigan is already planning for these 
transfers; the erection of a barracks on the campus is proposed to 
accommodate these recruits at the rate of $12 per month for board 
and room, total expenses not to exceed $250 for the college year. 

In Michigan it is felt that benefits which arise from these newly 
created units include interesting many people in the remote parts of 
the State in the higher educational institutions of the State, and 
educating the professors of these institutions in situations in the out- 
lying portions of Michigan. The future of the whole movement, 
however, cannot be predicted. 

Ohio. — “Emergency Junior College Centers" in 30 cities and towns 
were established in Ohio within the year 1934-35. It ft reported that 
more t han a thousand boys and girls with a me dian age of 19 years 
were in attendance. The instructors are college graduates with 1 
year of graduate work to their credit. The curricula are on a par with 
the average freshman Btudiea offered in standard liberal arts colleges. 
Several Ohio colleges are cooperating with these centers by furnish- 
ing syllabi, examinations, and other aids. They have agreed to 
accept with full credit the work of students successful in completing 
the emergency college courses. 

To establish a new unit the superintendent of schools at a center 
must make formal application according to regulations set up by the 
Emergency Schools Administration. The board of education must 
agree to furnish light, heat, and janitor service if the application is 
granted. 

Another Ohio movement is the emergency junior radio college 
which was set up in January 1934 at the Ohio State University as a 
part of the Ohio emergency schools program. Courses of instruction 
on college level, broadcast by members of. the university faculty may 
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be received at nearly every point in Ohio during daylight hours. 
Radio students make out registration cards, and may take final 
examinations if they desire. Mimeographed lesson material is dis- 
tributed free upon request and few textbooks are required. Many 
counties provide county radio teachers to organize local classes for 
discussion groups. In 1934-35 the following courses were offered on 
a regular radio schedule: Psychology, homemaking, French, English, 
philosophy, education, art appreciation, and engineering. Of the 
1 ,737 students enrolled last year, two-thirds of whom were high-school 
graduates, 55 passed the course requirements at the end of the first 
quarter. 

New Jeney. — The emergency colleges in New Jersey are for the 
most part county junior colleges located in six centers — Morristown, 
Newark, Perth Amboy, Paterson, Roselle, and Long Branch. As a 
rule the senior high school building in each of these cities is made 
available for junior-college students from about 4 to 9 p. m. when 
the high school is not in session and other local facilities are" also 
made available. At Morristown the school library is used, the school 
cafeteria provides a hot supper at night, and the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. cooperate in the physical education program. The 
junior college at Morristown emphasizes two phases of work: (1) 
Liberal arts leading to the bachelor’s degree, and (2) associate in 
arts division which is terminal for immediate life needs. 

Connecticut. — A new system of “Federal colleges”, several of 
which were established during the autumn of 1934, has been tried 
out in Connecticut. Each of several communities, including New 
Haven, Hartford, Meriden, Bristol, Winsted, and Farmington, 
adopted temporary policies to fit local situations. ^It was hoped that 
patterns would emerge from these experiments so that extension of 
the system to other parts of the State would be feasible. The college 
at New Haven proved to be the largest and best equipped of the 
group; 50 people were employed and 40 rooms were made available 
through Yale University, the Y. M. C. A., and the Y. W. C. A. to 
provide quarters for more than 700 students. Some tried departing 
from the traditions of the older universities, and others carried on 
S in their own ways, either holding to the traditional ‘methods or to 
/ “progressive" tendencies. Combined enrollments (1934-35) of these 
Federal colleges were about 1,400. If these colleges prove successful, 
.extension of the system to other cities may be possible. 

Kansas. — Thirteen freshman-college projects under the direct 
sponsorship of the University of Kansas are in operation (1936) in 
Kansas. These Centers are located at Leavenworth, Atchison, 
Houlton, Horton, Norton, Olathe, Marysville, Phillipsburg, Atwood, 
Stockton, 8t. Francis, Plainville, and Colby. Local high-school 
b u il din gs are being used for olwnnoo which are organized by the 
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University Extension Division. Sixty classes are being given for 
university credit, and a dozen other classes in art, handicraft, com- 
merce, and dramatics not for university credit are offered. Thirty- 
two teachers in all are employed to give instruction in these classes. 

Texas. — Of the 15 Texas freshman college centers which will open - — - 
in 1936, five will probably be located in Dallas, Houston, San Antonio, 
Fort Worth, and Lubbock. Other centers will be opened and financed 
when the Federal Emergency Education project is, approved. These 
will be under the supervision of the college sponsoring them and 
certifying the credits of students. Classes may be established in 
any city or town for a minimum of 10 eligible students who are 
from 16 to 25 years of age and members of relief families. It is 
expected that these centers will give freshman training without cost 
to approximately 750 boys and girls who are on relief, who have 
finished high school, and who have not enrolled in any college this 
year. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE DIVISIONS IN LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 

In the pa^decade the movement to reorganize liberal arts curric- 
ula in the universities and colleges, thus creating junior college 
divisions or lower divisions, is a significant development which closely 
parallels and was unquestionably stimulated by the junior-college ^ 
movement. . 

The lower division of a university is equivalent to the junior college 
and is often called the “junior-college division”, “general college”, 
or simply “the college.” Since these divisions represent merely an 
internal organization of the parent institution, they should not be 
identified with the junior colleges, but properly belong with the uni- 
versity as a whole. It is not sufficient, however, to mention the sub- 
ject here without some discussion of the influence of the junior college 
on these divisions, and the influence of these divisions on the junior 
college. 

Reorganization of the college program is accomplished by two 
methods commonly known as (1) the vertical division, and (2) the 
horizontal division. The vertical division group courses and depart- 
ments through all 4 college years in three or four groups, such as the 
humanities, biological sciences, social sciences, physical sciences, or 
other variations. The horizontal division divides the 4 college years 
into two periods on a functional basis, i. e., “lower division” or first 
2 years of exploration as opposed to the “upper division” or last 2 
years of specialization and concentration. 

Often the upper and lower divisional arrangement of the college 
program is purely a paper one or an informal one based on the cata- 
log statement and one wonders if this is a device for admission to the 
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junior year. In a catalog study in 1933 by Kelly and Anderson 17 a 
fifth of the colleges (136 out of 676) indicated a more or less formal 
curriculum organization into lower and upper divisions: 

. . two philosophies are represented in these divisional organi- 
zations. In most instances it was intended, originally, that the 
divisional organization should be exactly* what the designation 
implies — lower division and upper division, junior college and 
V senior college, etc. There are institutions, however, that 

\ feature a 2-year course with a terminal degree or certificate for 

1 the student who does not expect to continue nis college education, 
contrast to divisional ^organization on a purely functional 
baks-itrepresents an adaptation and adjustment to supposed 
present-aay needs and demands. In some instances, at least it 
openly competes with the junior college. 

In order to obtain more detailed information about 2-year divisions 
*that are formally organized an inquiry was mailed in 1934 to 644 
universities ^and colleges which offer liberal arts curricula. The 
question was so phrased as to eliminate informal divisions: 

Lower Division: (Lb your institution organized with a “lower division” or a 
2-year junior college With a separate dean or other officer in charge? 

If So: Date organized Dean’s name 

Fifty institutions indicated that they were organized with a lower 
division and 24 of these named the dean in charge. These institu- 
tions are detailed in table 5. • 

In the West many of the leading institutions are organized with a 
lower division, especially in California where work in the public 
junior colleges is coordinated with that in the lower divisions of degree- 
granting institutions. 

In the East such curricular division is rare. Exceptions which 
prove the rule are George Washington University (D. C.), Goucher 
College (Md.), Johns Hopkins University (Md.), Boston College 
(Mass.), and Northeastern University (Mass.). The absence of 
the public junior college generally in the East may account in 
part for the absence of a corresponding curricular division in the 
universities. The problem of admitting graduates of the junior 
colleges into the junior class of the universities has not yet become 
serious. 

The nature of these lower divisions is better understood by con- 
sulting the definitions and descriptions as stated in the catalogs of 
universities which have divided their curricula: 

University of California. 

The work of the Lower Division comprises the studies of die 
freshman and sophomore years. The junior certificate or its 
equivalent in the college of letters and science is required for 

lT The Extent of the DiTtakmti Dtrelopment of the Curriculum. Robert L. Kelly md Rath K. Ante* 
ml Balkan oa the Amocietirai of Amertcm Collect*. December im. 
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admission to the upper division. In the lower division of the 
college of letters ana science it is expected that the student, in 
addition to fulfilling the prerequisites for the major work upon * 
which he will concentrate in tne upper division, will make an 
efffTTMo establish a basis for that breadth of culture which will 
give hirne. realization of the methods and results of some of the 
more impactoht types of intellectual endeavor, and a mental 
perspective that will aid him in reaching sound judgments. The 
junior-certificate requirements were designed to provide in some 
measure for the accomplishment of this purpose, without unduly 
limiting the student ’s opportunity to satisfy his individual tastes 
and preferences. Certain of the junior-certificate requirements 
may be satisfied by courses taken in the high school. It is 
desirable that the student should so arrange his high-school 
program as to reduce the required work in the fields of foreign 
language, mathematics, and natural science. This makes his 
program more flexible, gives him a greater freedom of choice, 
and prepares him to pass more quickly into advanced work or 
into new fields of study. In no case, however, does the satis- 
faction of junior certificate requirements in the high school 
reduce the amount of work required in the university for the 
junior certificate (60 units), or for the degree (124 units). 

University of Minnesota. 

In addition to the lower division of the college of literature, science 
and arts, the University of Minnesota has organized a General 
College, described as follows: 

, The plan of the General College is a new departure in educa- 
tion. It calls primarily for a 2-year rounded course, leading to 
the degree of associate in arts, for that large proportion of Uni- 
versity of Minnesota students who do not desire a 4-year, or 
longer, course of study and, further, for those listed below. 

1. Those who desire to obtain at the university level a broad 
2-year course leading to the associate in arts degree. This offers 
cultural education for intelligent citizenship and for the fullest 
enjoyment of home life and leisure in an immediate future wherein 

E resent trends indicate that a drastic reduction in our working 
ours will be made. 

2. Those who for financial and other'reasons find it necessary 
and wise to limit themselves to a 2-year college course. 

3. Those who, on entering college, are undetermined in their 
choice of and plan of preparation for a vocation. 

. 4. Those who prefer a oetter general groundwork before launch- 
ing on their specialized curricula. 

5. Those who being practically, civically, and socially minded 
rather than professionally minded might find this course better 
adapted to their needs, aims, and abilities. 

6. Those who have satisfactorily met the minimum entrance 
requirements of tho university but who lack one or more of the 
specific requirements for admission to the professional or pre- 
professional colleges. 

7. Those who transfer from other institutions but who do not 
meet the standards for advanced standing of the other college 
to which they apply. 
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8. Those who may be transferred by mutual agreement of the 
general college and the college in which they were first registered. 

Stanford University. 

The lower division since 1920 consists of the first and second 
yearsof the university curriculum. Itsobjectis to introduce the 
student to fundamental fields of human interest, and to this end 
it requires the completion of certain studies during the first 2 
years. To students enrolled in the lower division the members 
of the committee on lower division administration stand in the 
same relation as that occupied by departmental advisers toward 
their major students. Under the supervision of the committee 
on lower division administration, the work of the first 2 years is 
divided into three groups. Every student- i 3 required to take at 
x least nine units in each of these groups each year. (I ) Language 
and literature; (II) Natural sciences and mathematics; and 
(III) Social sciences. The selection of a major subject will be 
made ordinarily at the end of the second year, upon completion 
of the requirements of the lower division. At the beginning of 
the junior year, the student selects as a major subject the work 
offered by some one school or department. 

Unlvtrslty of Chicago. 

The program of work in The College mcludes the college general 
courses. It provides the foundational work in arts, Uterature, 
and science for programs of advanced study in the four divisions 
or in the professional schools. A first-year student enters the 
college for what is generally called “j unior college" work. When 
he has successfully mastered the program undertaken in the 
allege and has passed the comprehensive examinations, he may, 
if he meets the entrance requirements, pursue advanced work 
toward a degree along some special field of interest in one of the 
four divisions, or in a professional school. A student may enter 
the school of business, the school of social service administration, 
the law school, or the divinity school from the college to continue 
his work toward a bachelor’s degree. Before entering the other 

S rofessional schools, work in addition to his college training will 
e required in a division, i. e., (I) Biological sciences; (II) Human- 
ities; (III) Physical sciences; and (IV) Social sciences. In one 
of these four divisions or in a professional school, the student who 
has successfully met the entrance requirements of the division 
or the professional school may carry on his work toward the 
bachelor’s degree, or toward a higher degree. All degrees are 
awarded in the divisions or the professional schools. The follow- 
ing degrees are granted in the ai visions: The Biological sciences 
8. B^, S. M., Ph. D., M. D. ; the Humanities, A. B., A. M., Ph. D.; 
the Physical sciences, S. B., S. M., Ph. D. ; the Social sciences, 
A. B., A. M., Ph. D. 

In the 4-year institutions, much might be said in favor of the lower 
division as a means of guiding college students effectively. These 
Btudents need more adequate advice and counsel than they usually 
receive concerning opportunities of life and living. The lower 
division is designed to increase this service, by postponing choice of 
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career until the student knows more about his own abilities and how 
td adapt them to employment, by stimulating independent thinking, 
and by adding to tHe breadth of general education by providing 
desirable and useful courses in group subjects. 

Contrasted with college work a generation ago, new subjects of 
instruction in such lower divisions reflect a decided change of attitude 
toward the meaning of general education. Students are often inter- 
ested in certain courses — the sciences, for example — only as far as 
* they contribute to general education. For this reason a number of 
outstanding colleges have introduced courses covering the elements 
of several related sciences. These courses sometimes appear in 
college catalogs as “Man and the Social World", “Man and the 
Biological World", "Man and the Physical World”, "Reading. 
Speaking, and Writing", “Man and his Thinking”, “The Humanities"’ 
and other general subjects expressed in equally broad terms. W 

The lower division also helps to reduce the mortality rate among 
college students. Often in a 4-year college fully half of the freshmen 
students drop out before reaching the junior year — some because of 
lack of money, and others for lack of time or interest. Such students 
are not counted with the alumni of the institution, but are known as 
"ex-students." Many would have completed a 2-year course had it 
been available. It is particularly for those students who lack funds 
or time to pursue a 4-year course that the lower division is desirable. 
In later life 2 years of completed college work is a more valuable asset, 
than 2 years of partial credits. 

Some feel that the lower division idea will eventually mean the 
elimination of the traditional 4-year course from the university 
system.^ It is more likely, however, that several systems will eventu- 
ate, and those who prefer the 4-year plan will continue to attend the 
traditional liberal arts college, while others who prefer the newer 
plans will patronize the colleges which offer them. 

TRANSFERRING JUNIOR COLLEGE CREDITS TO 4-YEAR COLLEGES 

Since the junior college is a 2-year institution which does not grant 
regular bachelor’s degrees, a junior college graduate must transfer his 
credits to a 4-year college and enter the third or j uni or year as an 
advanced student if he intends to Obtain a degree. Junior college 
credits axe not accepted at face value by every university or college. 
The junior college student should then be circumspect if he desires to 
enter the leading universities with advanced standing. 

Standard credits from o/pjyrwed, junior colleges are usually accepted 
. at full value. Some junior college credits are discounted or given 
only partial value. Credits of some junipr college students are ac- 
cepted on an individual basis only, or by further examinations. Still 
other credits are not acceptable for any transfer value. 
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To avoid loss of time or credit therefore, it is advisable for a student 
before he enters a junior college to be assured that credits earned will 
be accepted by the college or university which he intends to enter for 
a degree. By addressing the admissions officer in any college or 
university, a high-school graduate may obtain information as to the 
transfer value of credits from a particular junior college. 

Coordination of junior-college work with that of the universities 
has been accomplished ^rnore largely in the West than in the East. 
In the East less than a dozen universities have inaugurated “junior 
college divisions” oj - a stopping place in the middle of the 4-year 
curricula. In California, however, with its public junior colleges, the 
leading universities accept junior-college graduates in the junior year, 
and ui^iversity work is so organized that the transfer is made without 
loss of time or credit. In a number of other Western States coordina- 
tion lias been accomplished or attempted; sometimes university work 
is divided into a junior college division and a senior college division, 
and sometimes the State university accredits certain local junior 
colleges so that successful work done in them is acceptable for entrance 
to the junior year of the university. Many junior colleges see that 
necessary arrangements are made with local universities to the end 
that their graduates are eligible to transfer without loss to the student. 

PROBLEMS OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

It is appropriate that some of the problems of the junior college 
-should be pointed out. ‘Members of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges have been asked to list their problems, and Dr. 
W. W. Carpenter, chairman of the research committee, presented the 
results of the inquiry at the association meeting in Washington, 
D. C., ^February 1935. 

'Articulation with senior college . — Should the senior colleges 
have a common requirement in the lower 2 years for work for 
the B. A., BrS., B. M., etc.? 

The relanon of local juniqr colleges to the junior college division 
of the university. 

Terminal junior college course which can be articulated with 
4-year college courses. 

Assuming the junior college is well established and accredited 
by a regional accrediting agency, should senior colleges and 
professional schools prescribe more than tool subjects of junior 
college transfers? 

. Are universities justified in setting up superspecific prerequi- 
sites and entrance requirements? 

The problem - of articulating with senior college, university, 
and professional school when the junior college stresses general 
or survey courses. 

finance.— Should the private junior college receive Federal 
aid along with other junior colleges — municipal and State? * - 
• X® what extent can a junior college be self-sust aining ? 
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Is the 2-year institution an uneconomic project due to rapid 
turnover of students, as well as to disproportionate recruiting 
costs? 

Unfair competition in cut-throat rates and so-called, scholar- 
ships. 

Organisation. — The relative merits of the 2-year and the 4- 
year junior college for students, in grades 13“ and 14. 

Records and reports.— What are the most effective methods 
of reporting to parents on student progress in school? 

Location of junior colleges— In what sections of the State should 
junior colleges be located? t 

Teaching load. — What is the influence of “Teacher's Load" 
on standards of teaching? 

Student failures. — When a freshman fails a subject for one 
semester, what provision is made to assist such a- student in 
graduating the next year? 

Cause of failure. 

What should be done in a general policy with students who 
fail a large part of the first semester’s work? 

Student individual differences. — What provisions might be made 
for accepting superior high-school juniors in the junior college 0 

Recruiting students. — Has promotional activity of junior col- 
deges and State teachers colleges become hurtful so far as our 
general educational program is concerned? 

What are the most advantagWUs methods of presenting the 
advantages of the individual junior college to prospective 
students? 

Unethical practices in recruiting students. 

Can the process of recruiting students be transformed from 
the high-pressure salesmanship idea— almost a racket— to a dig- 
nified professional basis? _ 

Class size. — A controlled experiment on class si^^ 

What are the factors that should determine class size? 

Curriculum. A study of unnecessary duplication in senior 
high schoohand junior college subject matter. 

What is«the function of survey courses? What content and 
method best achieves these functions? 

The construction of a terminal cultural curriculum. 

Extracurriculum. — How many social privileges shall be given 
junior college students? 

Should the junior college faculty be drawn into extracurricular 
and semiadmmistrative responsibilities to the same extent as 
the high school? 

Graduation requirements.— Should students who are taking 
terminal courses and who are not planning to continue their 
studies in a senior college be required to meet the same quali- 
tative requirements as other students? 

Can each junior college foimulate its own requirements for 
graduation and at the same timo enjoy unconditional accredit- 
ment from universities and 4-year colleges? 

Guidance. An -adequate guidance program fcfr a large* (or a 
small) junior college. 

What are the best possible offerings in a freshman advisory- 
guidance or incidental orientation program? 
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Supervision and improvement of instruction . — Is instructional 
supervision necessary in the junior college? If so, how may it 
be conducted most effectively? 

Extension . — The management and promotion of extension 
classes and other local public services. 

Teaching methods . — Evaluation of the round-table group dis- 
cussion method. 

What class methods seem best designed to get students to - 
work to the level of their ability? 

Relative merits of lecture demonstration and laboratory 
methods in junior-college science. 

Teaching method and the curriculum . — These two problems 
are inseparable. There is a rapidly changing situation in the 
matter of curricula in some of the general survey courses and in 
the reorganization of traditional courses of study. 

Functions of junior college . — Should junior colleges compete 
with the senior colleges or try to limit their work to the students 
that need just 2-years? 

Are we coiTectlv interpreting the needs of students in the junior 
college field in light of the present trends socially and economi- 
cally? 

Have recent industrial, social, economic, or political changes 
affected the functions of the junior college? 

High-school postgraduate students . — Should high schools pro- 
vide definite graduate programs if there is a junior. college in the 
community? 

Library and library service— How may junior-college students 
best be taught to use books independently and effectively? 

To what extent is library and library service in the junior 
college contributing to the genuine education of students? 

Tests and measurements .—Should the American Association of 
Junior Colleges investigate the possibility of setting up its own 
achievement and other tests, to be given in all junior colleges? 

Publicity . — Statement of accrediting of newly organized junior =• 
colleges for publicity purposes. Before accrediting by N. C. A. 
what relationship exists between the new institution and accred- 
ited ones until an accrediting association can approve the 
institution. 

Should the association develop a code of ethics to do away 
with unethical underbidding? 

How many junior colleges have special publicity officers? 
Are results satisfactory? , 

Survey . — A survey of outstanding teaching at the junior- 
college level. 




PART II 

ANALYSIS OF THE SURVEY OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


EXPLANATION 


nnO EXPLAIN some of the interesting features of the brief survey 
of junior colleges, this section is devoted to details by institutions 
and summaries by States and other units of the data submitted by the 
colleges. The 44 1 junior colleges selected for study are listed in table 
1 , and discussion in this section concerns this table considered column 
by column. Similar data on other institutions of the junior-college 
type are presented in tables 2 to 5. 

Particular effort was made in this study to obtain information from 
aU of the junior colleges in the United States. Since 1919 this office 
has published no study concerning all of these institutions. During 
the summer of 1934 inquiry blanks were mailed to all of the junior 
colleges known to exist in the United States at that time. * 


The Inquiry. 

Questions asked of the junior colleges included the following, which 
have been adapted in the col umn headings of table 1 : 




1. Name of junior college? 

2. Date established? 

3. Date junior college work was firat offered? 

4. Legal control? v 

5. Staff members: How many teachers employed excluding clerks? 


ENROLLMENT 

Of the total students in all grades, how many are In junior college curricula only: 

6. Men? 

7. Women? 

8. How many junior-college graduates, June 1934? 

9. Dormitories are provided for how many students? 

10. Title or degree offered? 

11* Summer session: How many weeks?{ 

EXPENSES 


S' \ 12. Tuition for 9 months in liberal arts? 

13. Board and room — minimum dormitory rate for 9 months? 

14. Least amount of money necessary for freshman year? 

15. Estimate amount spent by a typical economical freshman in 9 months? 

A 98-percent return on these questions was realized, and the study 
is based on the replies thus received, supplemented in a few cases with 
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material on file in this office. The return was 100 percent for junior 
colleges listed in the Educational Directory, 1935. 

Junior Colleges Selected for Analysis. 

Which junior colleges to include in the study and which to omit 
from table 1 (the main study) is somewhat of a problem in itself, since 
the Office of Education is not an accrediting agency and does not rate 
or approve any educational institution. This study is therefore 
inclusive rather than exclusive, but there must be a line of demarcation 
on some basis. 

Student enrollment as one basis, while unsatisfactory from some 
points of view, partially meets the situation. Accrediting agencies 
usually specify that an approved junior college must have an enroll- 
ment of at least 50 to 60 students, although a few place this number 
as low as 30 to 35 students. Therefore (1) if a privately controlled 
junior-college reports 25 students and offers 2 years of college work, 
it is included in this study; (2) if a publicly controlled junior college 
offers 2 years of college work, it is included regardless of enrollment, 
since it is supported by public funds. 

In order to cover all institutions that might be classified as junio£ 
colleges, additional tables are presented to include basic datfi Tor 
institutions for Negro students (table 2) ; branch junior colleges which 
are divisions of larger institutions but located on separate campuses 
away from the parent institutions (table 3) ; junior colleges offering, 
only 1-year of college work or enrolling fewer than 25 college students 
or whose Ossification is pending (table 4) ; and lower divisions or 
junior-college divisions of colleges and universities (table 5). 

Branch junior colleges generally prefer to be listed with the parent 
institution rather than to be listed independently as junior colleges, 
since in all cases their work is so coordinated that a student may con- 
tinue an unbroken program to a bachelor’s degree in the parent 
institution. Small and 1-year junior colleges listed in table 4 are 
included so that those interested in studying the movement may 
include them if they desire in further junior-college studies. None 
of the “lower divisions” or “junior college divisions” of universities 
is included in the summaries, since their programs are dovetailed 
into a larger concept of higher education, "but institutions reporting 
such divisions with a dean in charge are listed (table 5). 

None of the 93 normal schools is included in this study for the 
reason that each is classified elsewhere as a teacher-training institu- 
tion offering 2 or 3 years of college work; although a number offer 
junior-college work, this program, according to the presidents and 
principals of these normal schools, is of secondary importance to the 
main purpose of training teachers. 
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Number and Types off Junior Colleges In the Study. 


The exact number of junior colleges is a constantly changing one. 
Even as this study goes to press, several new junior colleges are being 
proposed, several have closed, some are becoming senior colleges with 
degree-granting privileges, and there are rumors that a number are 
merging to form new units. 

In all, 535 junior colleges are mentioned in this survey (see sum- 
mary A) — 441 for white students, 24 for Negro students, 15 branch 
institutions, and. 57 miscellaneous small colleges. 

Based on our 1935 addressograph lists, which include 1,662 institu- 
tions of higher education of all classifications, there are 441 2-year 
junior colleges for white students (table 1) and 22 additional junior 
colleges for Negro students (table 2), or a total of 463 junior colleges 
in the United States that meet the standards set for this study as 
discussed on previous pages. 

By types, the junior colleges listed in table 1 have been grouped 
into 98 independently controlled junior colleges, 153 church colleges, 
and 190 publicly controlled junior colleges. (See summary A.) 

Privately controlled independent junior colleges predominate in 
New England and in the Middle Atlantic States; denomination or 
church colleges are most frequent in the South Atlantic and East 
South Central States; publicly controlled junior colleges are most 
common in the West North Central, W&t South Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific States; while in the East North Central States the junior 
colleges are equally distributed among the three types. 

Summary A.— NUMBER OF JUNIOR COLLEGES BY TYPES AND 
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Summary A.— NUMBER OF JUNIOR COLLEGES BY TYPES AND 

BY STATES— Continued 
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26 
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27 
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NAMES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
(Column 1) 

The diversity of names of junior colleges is revealed in summary B. 
With such a variety of names, it was clearly necessary for each institu- 
Uon to classify itself as a junior college, and this was done in the 1935 
Educational Directoiy. All of the institutions mentioned in this 
study indicated a junior college classification. 

In higher education in general, the corporate or official name of an 
institution has little meaning as a classification index. There is no 
carefully drawn distinction in the United States between a “univer- 
sity” and a “college”; a university generally maintains a group of 
colleges or professional departments, while a college normally confines 
, ltsel f t0 the arts . and sciences. As a matter of fact, some “universi- 
ties” are in reality liberal arts colleges, while some “colleges” are of 
the university type, since they provide high-grade professional schools 
► The le eal names of institutions of higher education often serve to 
confuse the layman, and this confusion has resulted not from the' 
natural growth of colleges into universities, but mainly from a lack 
of uniform State laws with respect to the establishment and super- 
vision of degTe^Branting institutions. 

In the junioWhege field likewise, there is little law or order affect- 
ing the official names of these 2-year institutions. Publicly supported 
junior colleges are generally officially designated as “junior colleges” 
although 17 are simply “colleges”, and 4 take the name of “institute”’ 
“seminary”, “academy”, and “extension center.” Privately con- 
trolled junior colleges, however, generally prefer the official designa- 
tion of “college”; only a third are known as “junior college” compared 
with two-thirds called college, school, institute, seminary, academy 
university , hall, or convent. In New York State, only two are known’ 
as “junior college”, since the word “college” is restricted to a particu- 
lar type of institution; other higher institutions are known as acade- 
mies, institutes, schools, or seminaries. 

Changes in names of junior colleges are frequent, but inappropriate 
names of established institutions are sometimes difficult to change, 
and sometimes are retained for a purpose. Many former 4-year 
colleges, for charter or other reasons, have not changed their official 
names, e. g., Stephens College (Mo.) is now a junior college for 
women. A number of “girls' seminaries” that have added junior 
college work recently prefer for the time being to retain their old 
names, since their preparatory work is often more important than 
their junior-college courses, and fewer preparatory students might be 
attracted to a “junior college.” Some of the newly listed junior 
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colleges in the East have previously declined to be Jisted as junior 
colleges because they feared a loss of students in the secondary grades. 

During the year 1934-35 eleven junior colleges reported changes in 
their official names. Despite the fact that reasons for these changes 
are lacking, the new names are of sufficient interest to detail in a 
comparative table. (Changes are not included in summary B.) 


State 

California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Iowa« 

Mississippi. 

New York 

North Carolina. .. 


Washington 
Wisconsin. . 


Old Dame New name 


Lassen Union Junior College. _ 
Larson School and Junior Col- 
lege. 

Medill Junior College 

Wright Junior College 

Waldorf Lutheran Junior Col- 
lege. 

Pearl River College 

A. M. Chesebrough Junior 
College. 

Biltmore Junior College 

Montreat Normal School and 
Junior College. 

Spokane Valley Junior College . 
St. Lawrence College 


Lassen Junior College. 
Larson Junior College. 

Herzl Junior College. 

Wright Junior City College. 
Waldorf Junior College. 

Pearl River Junior College. 
A. M. Chesebrough Semi- 
nary. 

Biltmore College. 

Montreat College. 

Spokane Junior College. 

St. Lawrence Junior College. 


By observation there is a glamor to the word “college” that is not 
encountered in “junior college.” There is also the possibility that a 
“college” may become a 4-year degree-granting institution in due 
time if there is sufficient local demand. This notion, however, is 
diametrically opposed to the junior-college movement, and it is 
belidved that at present there js a. sufficient number and variety of 
degree-granting colleges and universities in the United States to take 
care of prospective students who are seeking degrees. 


Summary B.— NAMES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
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DATES OF ESTABLISHMENT OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
(Columns 2 and 3) 

Each junior college supplied two dates for this study, (1) date es- 
tablished, and (2) date of becoming a junior college. The median 
date of establishment is 1915 while the median date of “becoming 



Chabt °' “tabllshment of 4» Junior colleges; number of newly established Junior colleges In- 

dicatod In black; number of Institutions reorganUtd as Junior colleges indlcataMn 

a junior college” is 1926. For 208 of the institutions the two dates 
were identical, meaning that they were established from the beginning 
as junior colleges; 233 miscellaneous educational institutions have 
reorganized to become junior colleges after being established for a 
•different purpose. These dates are shown in table 1. 
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The earliest date of establishment of any institution mentioned in 
this study was that of Georgetown Visitation Convent in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in 1799, but it was not until 1920 that it offered junior- 
college work. By 1865, 50 of the present reorganized junior colleges 
had been established; from 1866 to 1S97, 86 more were founded. 
The Decatur Baptist College (founded 1891) in Texas was reorganized 
as a junior college in 1898, and claims the distinction of being the first 
junior college. 

Newly created (not reorganized) junior colleges have been established 
in increasing numbers until the year 1927, but the number has fallen 
off since that year. Reorganized institutions, however, have con- 
tinued to appear so that the number of junior colleges actually con- 
tinues to increase. Many of these latter institutions are very old 
with background% of tradition and accomplishment; originally some 
were boys’ preparatory schools, some girls’ finishing schools or semi- 
naries, and others were once 4-year colleges. , The year 1927 marks 
the peak year for the establishment of junior colleges when 32 new 
institutions were created, of which 25 were city or district junior 
colleges, 2 were State junior colleges (Iowa), and 24 others were re- 
organized, including 5 Sta^e ajid 2 district junior colleges^ 8 under 
private control, and 9 denominational institutions. 

The number of new and reorganized junior colleges is recorded by 
years together with cumulative totals in summary C. 

Summary C.— DATES OF ESTABLISHMENT OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


[Number of new and reorganized Institutions, by year?] 
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1910 


3 

17 

1030 

5 

in 

Mi 

1811 


2 

10 

1031 

5 

A 


1912 

2 

8 

27 

1032 

15 

o 

5 

6f\) 

300 

1913 

* 2 

3 

32 

1933 

]7 

A 

AD 

1914 

1 

7 

40 

1034. 

8 

o 

iQA 

1915 

8 

2 

48 

1035 unknown. 

• 15 

441 

1910 

fi 

7 

60 


1917 

4 

10 

74 

Total 

808 1 

233 

441 


1 Texas— Decatur Baptist College (Baptist control), Decatur. 

* North Carolina— Rutherford College (private control), Rutherford. 

1 Illinois— Joliet Junior College (public control), Joliet. 

* Massachusetts— Bradford Junior College (private control), Bradford. 

* Dates of reorganization or beginning of Junior college were not given; some claim to have been doing 
junior-college work before the above dates. 

Norx.-Theee dates are summarized from those supplied by each college and detailed in table 11. 


« JUNIOR COLLEGES 

LEGAL CONTROL 
(Column 4) 

The legal control of each junior college as reported by the college 
itself is shown by abbreviations 1 in column 4. A summary by con- 
trol groups is presented as follows: 


City 

Co...... 

Publicly Controlled 

City or municipal government 
County government. 

Number 

„ of 

College* 

Diet 

State 

District government - 

State government 


Twp 

Township government in Illinois 



Church Controlled (Denominational) 


Bapt 

Breth 

Baptist Church and bodies. 
Brethren Church 


Chris 

Christian Church 


Cong 

Congregational Church 


Fr 

Society of Friends 


L. D. S 

Latter-Day Saints 


Luth 

Lutheran Church > 


Menon 

Mennonito Church 


M. E.; Meth_. 
Naz 

Methodist bodies; Methodist Episcopal, etc 
Nazarene Church 


Presb 

Presbyterian Church 


P. E 

Ref 

Protestant Episcopal Church 
Reformed Church of America. 

— ^ 

R. C 

S. D. A 

Swed 

Roman Catholic Church and orders 
Seventh- Day Adventist Church 
Swedenborgian Church 


Y. M. C. A... 

Young Men’s Christian Association 



Independently Controlled 


Private corporation, independent of church or 8tate 98 

1 For Interpretation of abbreviation! see p. 88. 

STAFF MEMBERS 
(Column 5) 

The number of teachers and instructors employed in the 441 junior 
colleges totals 7,787 men and women. If this number is divided into 
the total number of students, the average class appears to be 1 instruc- 
tor for each 1 2 students. 

Considered by Stales.— California, which has 1,609 staff members in 
the junior colleges, employed the largest number of men and women in 
this field or more than a fifth of the junior college faculties. Other 
States with large staffs in junior-college work include Texas (567), 
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Illinois (490), Missouri (421), Iowa (346), Mississippi (346), North 
Carolina (316), Oklahoma (247), Kansas (211), Virginia.. ( 208 ), an d 
Kentucky (205). The remaining States employ fewer than 200 each 
with a median number of 50. The detail by States is presented in 
summary H. 

Without doubt there are included in column 5 a number of high- 
school teachers whose primary work is in secondary education but who 
do give more or less instruction on the college level. Only a careful 
study of junior college faculties would reveal these conditions. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS, 1934 
(Columns 6 and 7) 

Students in the 441 junior colleges studied totaled 49,110 men and 
45,707 women, or 94,817 students. Two-thirds of these students 
attended colleges located west of the Mississippi River, although less 
than one-third (30.5 percent) of the population of the United States 
is in that area; considering land area, however, this section represents 
71 percent of ‘the United States. The California junior colleges 
attracted nearly 30 percent (27,577) of all junior-college students. 
Another 30 percent (28,765) attended colleges in Texas, Illinois, 
Missouri, Mississippi, and Kansas (rank order). Still another 30 per- 
cent (28,248) were in colleges located in Oklahoma, Iowa, Michigan, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Minnesota, Georgia, New Jersey, Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, and Louisiana. The 
remaining 10 percent (10,227) attended junior colleges located in the 
remaining 28 States and the District of Columbia and these States are 
mainly in the West and North. 

By inspection of summary D, it is evident that two-thirds of the 
junior college students are enrolled in the public junior colleges, while 
the denominational, and independent institutions selected for study 
enroll about hajfps many. 

Orand totals . — Considering all types of junior colleges mentioned in 
this bulletin (including tables 2, 3, and 4) there were 102,477 men and 
women attending 635 institutions of the junior college type. This 
figure includes 2,050 Negro students (table 2), 3,432 students in 15 
branch junior colleges (table 3) which are in reality merely divisions of 
universities and colleges and not independent institutions even though 
•they occupy separate campuses, and 2,178 students in 57 miscellane- 
ous small institutions listed in table 4. Enrollments are further 
analyzed in summary D by types of junior colleges, summary E for 
public junior colleges, summaiy F for independent institutions, sum- 
mary G by denominations, and summary H by States. 
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Summary D.— ENROLLMENTS AND GRADUATES, 1934 


Nature of^unior collet 


Public 

Denominational 

Independent 

Subtotal * 

Negro (table 2) 

Branch (table 3) 

Miscellaneous (table 4) 

. Grand total 


Number of 
Junior col- 
leges 

Enrollments, 

1934 

Graduates. 
1934, men 
and women 

Men 

Women 

Total 

190 

36.538 

28.035 

64. 573 

11,000 

153 

► 8. 714 

12,000 

20, 774 

4. 492 

98 

3.858 

5.612 

9. 470 

1.763 

1 441 

49. no 

46.707 

94, 817 

' ' 17,265 

22 

663 

1,387 

2, 050 

529 

15 

2. 074 

1,358 

3,432 

338 

57 

1,021 

1,157 

2.178 

514 

'635 

52,868 

48,609 

102, 477 

18, 636 


1 The main part of this study is baaed on these 441 Junior colleges 
’ J T . I ? ls ,s an , ln t ll f 5live fljEure. but does not Include divisions of universities, since statistics of “lower dlvi- 
Slons properly belong with those or the parent institution; nor does it include some 15 normal schools which 
are sometimes listed with Junior colleges. 

E.— PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES, 1934— Number, enrollments 
‘ graduates. Tuition 




State 


California 

Iowa. 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Mississippi 

Kansas 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Minnesota 

New Jersey 

Georgia 

Arkansas 

TJtah 

7 States — 2 each 
4 States— 1 each 
Canal Zone 

Total 


Number 
of public 
Junior 
colleges 

Enrollments or students in 

COLLEGE CURRICULA 

Tuition 

(average) 

Men 

Women 

Graduates.i 
1934 ; 

1 

S 

4 

l 

i 

36 

14,399 

11,741 

4,174 

D 

27 

1,011 

912 

380 

96 

19 

2,869 

2,586 

716 

98 

17 

1,700 

1,225 

' 663 

41 

11 

1,563 

1,380 

703 

9 

10 

1,669 

1,373 

722 

14 

’ 8 

3,609 

1,949 

482 

42 

9 

1,458 

1,066 

694 

60 

7 

1,238 

937 

513 

46 

7 

1,228 

918 

477 

^ 36 

6 

1,346 

607 


W 0 

6 

840 

582 

283 

^ 35 

5 

881 

611 

264 

70 

3 

653 

436 

120 

70 

• 14 

1,460 

t 

1,285 

593 

0 

4 

585 

402 

216 

84 

1 

39 

25 


180 

190 

94,518 

24,035 

11,000 



r , inn viZErJ \ Mexico, North Dakota, and Washington. 
when C t Juq^r rolh^s a^bi^c? S t he C 8 tet« l Ml«iS d °“ DOt lnc,u<U Idaho or TeMes ** 


Summary F.-9S INDEPENDENT JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Type 

Number of 
colleges 

Enrollments, 1934 

Graduates, 
June 1934 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1 

a 

1 

> 

* 1 

4 

V 

\ 

1 

• 

Men’s colleges 

16 

44 

38 

1,065 

0 

2,793 

ff 0 

3,428 

2.184 

1.065 

3,428 

4,977 

349 

683 

531 

Women’s colleges 

Coeducational 

IbtaL 

99 

3, 958 

Mil 

, M70 

Vi ljJW 
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Summary G.— DENOMINATIONAL JUNIOR COLLEGES, 1934 


6 

Denominational bodies (arranged by sire 
of total enrollments In Junior colleges) 

Number 
of States 
In which 
located 

Number 
of colleges^ 

Enrollments 

i 

Gradu- 

Men 

Women 

i 

Total 

ates, 1934 

1 

1 

S 

4 

ft 

« 

7 

Ba^Lst v 

15 

31 

2, m 

3,980 

6. 144 

1,404 

Nil hod 1st 

17 

31 

1,827 

2,618 

4,445 

967 

Rofcan Catholic . - - - 

19 

33 

842 

1,769 

2,611 

585 

Prelb yterian. - 

9 

11 

948 

998 

1,946 

456 

Lutheran 

11 

15 

8.53 

640 

1,493 

393 

Christian - - 

3 

5 

347 

784 

1,131 

270 

V.M. C. A 

4 

4 

512 

158 

670 

20 

gwedenborgian * 

2 

2 

381 

222 

603 

117 

Latter-Day 8aints - - 

2 

2 

292 

216 

508 

83 

Seventh-Day Adventist - 

3 

3 

234 

126 

360 

17 

Protestant Episcopal 

4 

4 

57 

284 

341 

58 

Brethren 

2 

2 

84 

61 

145 

45 

Mennonite..-’. - 

3 

3 

42 

58 

100 

14 

Nararene 

1 

1 

38 

55 

93 

17 

Reformed - 

1 

1 

40 

36 

78 

23 

Friends - 

1 

1 

24 

34 

58 

8 

Congregational 

1 

l 

29 

21 

50 

15 

T#m1 

* 40 


8, 714 

19,060 

90, 774 

4,498 


1 30 different States and the District of Columbia. 

i 


GRADUATES, 1934 
(Column 8) 

In 1934 there were 18,636 men and women graduates from 535 
junior colleges (summary D). Of this number, 17,255 were trained 
in the 441 institutions listed in table 1. 

The publicly controlled junior colleges trained 59 percent of all 
junior-college graduates; denominational, colleges, 24 percent; pri- 
vately controlled independent colleges, 10 percent; Negro colleges, 
3-pereent ; apd miscellaneous small institutions, 4 percent (summary D). 

Of alupublic junior-college graduates, 38 percent were trained in 
California alone (summary E). 

Of graduates from the private independently controlled colleges, 
half were women ’from women's colleges (summary F). 

Of the denominational-college graduates, more than half (2,371) 
were from Baptist institutions (1,404) and Methodist colleges (967) 
(summary G). 

Three States graduated more than 1,000 students each — California 
4,383, Texas 1,261, and Missouri 1,133 (summary H). 

If we take the total number of junior-college students who were 
graduated in June 1934 and divide by the total enrollment for that 
' year, the result indicates that 18 percent of the students enrolled 
were graduated. • This procedure, however, has limitations, since some 
of the institutions are still too young to have graduates, yet enroll 
varying numbers of students. 
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Summary H 441 JUNIOR COLLEGES BY STATES, 1934— STAFF 

ENROLLMENTS, AND GRADUATES 5W ^* rAFF ’ 


State 


Number 
of junior 
colleges 


Alabama 

Arizona. . ^ j 

Arkansas ’ 

California * ’ * 

Colorado 


Connecticut. 

Delaware 

District of Column 

Florida 

Georgia 

Tdabo 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . 


Michigan... 

Minnesota.. 

Mississippi.. 

Missouri.... 

Montana.... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 


New York 

North Carolina. 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 


Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island. . 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota. . 


Tennessee. 
.Texas 


Vermont . 
"Virginia-. 


Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Canal Zone 

Tool 


441 


2 

2 

8 

’49 

6 

6 

O 

7 

3 

3' 

25 

5 
37 
16 

15 

6 
2 

4 

9 

12 

10 


4 

0 

1 
9 
2 

6 

19 
2 
3 

20 

2 

5 
0 
3 

3 

8 

3d 

4 
1 

11 

8 

5 

4 

0 


Staff 

Enrollment 

, 1934 

Gradu- 
ates J une 

Men 

Women 

Total 

193-: 

i 

i 1 

4 - 

5 

1 

1 

! 7 

1 

26 

38 

131 

1,609 

78 

1 

123 

192 

343 

955 

15,091 

247 

80 

0 

333 

859 

12,486 

456 

379 

192 
676 
1,814 
27, 577 
' 703 

459 

i 

23 

• 188 
33s 
4.383 
132 

. 115 

141 

0 

304 

304 

* 91 

43 

249* 

152 

401 

106 

157 

1, 236 

993 

*229 

505 

39 

283 

199 

♦82 

4] 

490 

5, 012 

Z 870 

7, 882 

857 

56 

348 

126 

474 

151 

346 

1,371 

1,628 

*999 

662 

211 

1.807 

1,592' 

3,399 

790 

205 

801 

1,670 

*471 

363 

97 

330 

532 

862 

147 

30 

0 

127 

127 

28 

80 

168 

122 

290 

143 

184 

179 

657 

836 

217 

187 

1,688 

1,208 

*896 

747 

170 

1.382 

949 

*331 

542 

346 

1, 829 

. *073 

3.902 

898 

421 

*•205 

*880 

5,065 

1, 133 

15 

146 

235 

381 

59 

48 

143 

185 

333 

42 

23 

0 

iw*’ 

194 

56 

163 

1,429 

752 

*181 

28 

34 

334 

125 

4*9 

* 80 

149 

81 

268 

349 

no 

316 

1,264 

1,325 

*589 

727 

41 

198 

168’ 

366 

106 

49 

553 

294 

847 

113 

247 

1,737 

1,362 

3,099 

697 

26 

89 

111 

200 

22 

106 

183 

192 

375 

96 

45 

122 

243 

365 

114 

41 

61 

139 

200 

46 

162 

521 

1,011 

1,532 

318 

567 

4,407 

4,090 

8,497 

1, 261 

89 

725 

486 

1,211 

151 

23 

67 

69 

136 

18 

208 

102 

984 

1.066 

261 

84 

473 

375 

843 

159 

86 

519 

429 

948 

104 

51 

116 

50 

166 

84 

0 

39 

25 

64 

0 

7,787 

44,110 

44, TOT 

RtlT 

17. M4 


DORMITORIES AND LIVING QUARTERS 

, (Columns) 

About half of the junior colleges provide residence halls or dormi- 
tories which actually house about one-third of the students enrolled ; 
the remaining two-thirds of the students live either at home with their 
parents or in rooming houses located off campus. 

^ 1 
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Of the public junior colleges, 30 out of 190, or 16 percent, maintain 
dormitories; of the denominational junior colleges, 130 out of 153, or 
85 percent, maintain dormitories; and of the independent junior col- 
leges, 64 out of 98, or 66 percent, maintain dormitories. 

Few of the jmblic junior colleges make any housing provisions for 
their students, unless the institution is State-supported with an inde- 
pendent campus, in which case dormitories are usually provided. 
When a junior college is a part of the publit-school system in a com- 
munity, the students, with few exceptions, live at home. One of the 
features of a pubhc junior college is that a student may live at home 
under the guidance of .his parents and at the same tune avoid paying 
the high cost of board and room, which generally makes up the largest 
item on the student budget. * 

The majority of the denominational junior colleges proride dormi- 
tories or residence, halls, since they aim to supervise the life of the 
college student. c 

Two-thirds of the independent junior colleges provide residence 
balls. The remainder are day schools which do not maintain dormi- 
tories; many of these, however, provide hot lunches at noon, since 
students who attend classes in the morning do not return home until 
evening. . 

TITLES OR DEGREES CONFERRED 
, (Column 10) 

Associate in arts. — As yet there is no universal agreement as to the 
award to be made to students who satisfactorily complete the 2 years 
of junior-college work. Associate in Arts, or Associate of Arts, is 
granted as a “title” by many junior colleges, and as a '‘degree” by a 
few, while others make use of a variety of titles or else award a 
“diploma” or a “certificate” when the work is completed. A few 
make no special award of any kind. 

The title Associate in Arts originally represented a sort of com- 
promise to satisfy those who believed a degree should be offered for 
the completion of junior-college work. This title (nq.t degree) has 
been conferred on students of the University of Chicago since 1900. 
In the University of Chicago at present the requirements for the 
college certificate and the title of Associate in Arts— 

. . . are stated solely in terms of educational attainments, and. 
not at all in terms of course credits or residence requirements. 
These attainments are measured by examinations which may be 
taken by the student whenever he is prepared to take them, at 
any scheduled examination period. Each student must pass 
seven examinations, of which five are specifically required and 
two are elective. 1 


1 Boucher, Cbtonosj 8. The ChlctfaXolleco Plan. University of Chicago Praae, Ittfi. 
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In California, it is recommended in the Carnegie Report on State 
Higher Education for June 24, 1932, that — 

The practice of granting the title of Associate in Arts has 
sufficient precedent for its extension. In 19?8, 22 American 
public junior colleges and 50 private junior colleges awarded this 
title or degree. The title has been in use since 1891. 

An investigation of the title or degre e of Associate in Arts or Asso- 
ciate of Arts was made in 1933 by' the* Association of American 
Colleges 2 — 

For many years the degree was given by to those who 

completed extension courses of college grade offered to the public, 
for the same amount of credits as were then required for the 
bachelor of arts. It is found that several standard colleges are 
conferring this degree or title on the basis of 2 years’ work, and 
that probably 40 percent of the junior colleges of the country 
also make use of the Associate of Arts degree. The knowledge 
of these practices may lead to a clarification of this situation and 
possibly to the adoption of some other degree. 


In column 10 are indicated the individual junior colleges which 
make use of this title or degree for the completion of 2 years of work. 
In addition this title is used by certain universities and colleges whose 
students complete the work of the “lower division”, or the first 2 years 
of a 4-year curriculum: 


Athens College for Young Women, Alabama. 

George Washington University, District of Columbia. 

University of Chicago, Illinois. 

University of Louisville, Kentucky. 

Northeastern University, Massachusetts. 

University of Mipnesota, Minnesota. 

J^ulver-Stockton College, Missouri. 

JLindenwood College, Missouri. 

St. Louis University, Missouri. 

% 

Other titles and degrees awarded by different junior colleges are 
• shown in column 10 as abbreviated below. When a dash (-) appears 
in column 10 information is not available. Changes in awards <^re 
frequent, and the A. A. title is under consideration in a number of 
institutions that have not previously awarded it. 


A. A Associate in Arte, or Associate of Arts. 

A. E. or A. Ed Assoc u^e in Education. 

A. F. A Associate in Fine Arts. 

A. L. A Associate in Liberal Arts. 

A. 8. Associate in Science. 

A. Sc . Associate in Science. 

A. Eng ' Associate in Engineering. 

A. Mus Associate in Music. 

A. Rel... Associate in Religion. 

B. B. A Bachelor of Business Administration. 

- * . 


1 Bulletin, March 1933, p. 7. 
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B. S Bachelor of Science. 

B. S. in Com Bachelor of Science in Commerce. 

B. S. in Ed — Bachelor of Science in Education. 

B. S. in Eng Bachelor of Science in Engineering. 

B. S. in Phar. Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 

B. Th Bachelor of Theology (2-year). 

Cert if Certificate of completion of work. 

L- I Licentiate in Instruction. 


In a study by Doak S. Campbell 3 , it is pointed out that the number 
and variety of titles, diplomas, and certificates granted in junior 
colleges are rather appalling. He lists 49 different titles, each of 
which is granted by at least one junior college. Twenty-six different 
kinds were found in public and 41 in private junior colleges. He 
concludes: 

It seems clear that this condition calls strongly for concerted 
action on the part of junior colleges t^> simplify their practice 
and agree upon a small number of titles that can be made to have 
meaning to the educational public as well as to the public in 
general . . . Historically, the title of Associate in Arts claims 
priority. It has been used consistently from the very beginning 
of the junior-college movement. And although it is used in only 
134, or 34.5 percent, of the junior colleges reporting, it has a strong 
claim to become the title for general use just as the Bachelor 
of Arts is used in 4-year colleges. 

At the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges in 1935 the committee on Academic Costume and 
Certificates of Graduation made in part the following report: 

The exact wording of^the certificate of graduation is prescribed 
by law in certain States and this, therefore must be observed 
locally. Where no legal form is prepared, this committee 
recommends that such a form as the following be used: 

(Name of institution) 


This is to certify that has satisfactorily 

* Name of student 

completed the in this college and is granted 

Name of course of study 


this diploma and is hereby^cognized as an Associate in 

Arts or other department 

In testimony whereof we have affixed our signatures this day 

of June nineteen hundred and 

For the Trustees For the Faculty 


In case the institution does not grant the title of Associate in 
Arts, t hat part of the certificate will, of course, be omitted. 

• Graduation Titles and Academic Costumes, Junior College Journal, April 1W4. 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 
< (Column 11) 

Less than & third (29 percent) of the junior colleges operate summer 
sessions, and the majority of these are found in Texas (30), Mississippi 
(12), California (10), Kentucky (10), Illinois (9), Georgia (8), Mis- 
souri (7), Arkansas (6), and in 23 other States (42). 

Only 48 of the publicly controlled junior colleges operate summer 
schools, and these, are located principally in Texas, Mississippi, 
California, Arkansas, and Georgia. 

The length of the sessions varies considerably, the longer sessions 
occurring more frequently in the South, particularly in the junior 
colleges of Texas, Mississippi, and Missouri. The length of sessions 
by types of institutions is presented in summary I. 

Few studies have been made concerning summer work in the junior 
colleges, but the fact that by the end of the 7-year period (1927-34) 
there were four times as many junior colleges open in the summer, is 
evidence of increased interest on the part of the colleges, and demand 
on the part of the students. 


Summary I.— SUMMER SESSIONS, 1934 


Type of J unior college 

* 

Number 
of States 
where 
located 

Number 

of 

colleges 

Number of summer sessions by lengths of term 

6 

weeks 

8 

weeks 

9 

weeks 

10 

weeks 

11 

weeks 

12 

weeks 

1 

J 

S 

4 

I 

I 

7 

8 

• 

State 

City or district 

Private. . _ 
Denominational. 
Roman Catholic 

Total 

7 

. 9 
14 

16 

13 

13 

35 

25 

16 

13 

7 

15 

8 
14 

16 

6 

4 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

5 

3 

5 

2 

10 

1 

1 

3 

2 

5 

7 

9 


134 

60 

14 

. 12 

20 

6 

29 


TUITION 
(Column 12) 

Tuition rates in column 12 are indicated for local resident students. 
Often there are two rates — one for local students and one for “non- 
residents or those who do not live in the State or city in which the 
college is located. Nonresident students are usually charged addi- 
tional amounts varying from $20 to $50 and sometimes more, depend- 
ing on the institution, its facilities, government, or whether or not 
nonresidents are admitted at all. Nonresident tuitions are indicated 
in the footnotes. 

Tuitions are least in the publicly controlled junior colleges which 
depend on local taxes for support. (See summary E.) Tuition is 
free in 71 of these institutions; varies up to $100 in 69 others; is $100 
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in 31 colleges; and from $105 to $200 in the remainder. The free 
schools are for the most part in California, Kansas, Mississippi, and 
Oklahoma. 

Of the church colleges, only 15 charge tuition rates higher than 
$150; 5 maintain “flat rates” varying from $300 to $400 covering all 
expenses of instruction and living. } . 

The highest rates qre charged in the independent junior colleges 
where rates are from $150 uf*per year in 29 of these colleges. Flat 
rates of $347 to $1,800 (median $1,075) per year covering all expenses 
are charged in 28 independent colleges; an asterisk (*) in the column 
indicates a flat rate. 

Only one-sixth of the junior colleges, however, charge tuition rates 
which exceed $150 per year. The majority of these are located in 
the Eastern Atlantic States, although there are a number in C alif ornia, 
Illinois, and Missouri whose rates are high. 

BOARD AND ROOM 
(Coluitin 13) 

Board and room charges indicated for each junior college in column 
13 are minimum dormitory rates for 9 months. When “h” appears 
in the column it is an indication that dormitories are not provided 
and that students live at home or in boarding houses; the asterisk (*) 
indicates that a flat rate is charged which includes all expenses of 
tuition, board, and room. 

In 189 junior colleges, most of the students live at home with their 
parents while attending college. These institutions are located 
mainly in California, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, and 
‘ Texas, with a scattering in other States. Students who are residents 
of these States, therefore, have the advantage of obtaining a college 
education for the first 2 years at a minimum expense. 

Rooms in the junior-college dormitories or residence halls vary in 
price as in the 4-year colleges and universities, with the type of 
accommodations offered rather than by type of institution. As a 
general rule, the cheaper student rooms are comfortable even if they 
lack some features to be desired. The more expensive rooms are 
better locate^, have better exposures, are often arranged in suites, 
are larger, and sometimes are provided with connecting baths. Any 
appearance of luxury is generally due to furnishings which a student 
may provide according to his means. 

Meals are usually provided if residence halls. are maintained. In 
one recent study 8 the junior colleges were asked to characterize the 

•National Survey of the Education of Teachers. U. 8. Offloe of Education, Bulletin 1033, no. 10, vol. V, 
pt. Ill, p. 181. Washington, D. C., 1038. 
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appearance of their dining halls, with the idea of securing institutional 
impressions concerning the nature of the dining rooms. The ques- 
tion asked was whether the appearance and service of the college 
„ dining hall was most like: (1) A metropolitan hotel, (2) a commercial 
/ restaurant, (3) a mess hall, or (4) a boarding house. While no 
attempt was made to secure exact information, the returns from 74 
junior colleges gave a fair picture of the general atmosphere of junior- 
college dining halls: Like a metropolitan hotel, 22 percent; a com- 
mercial restaurant, 20 percent; juneis hall, 23 percent; a boarding 
house, 35 percent. 

Rates for board and room in the independent junior colleges are 
generally much higher than in other types of junior colleges; the 

flat rate" in 28 institutions includes all expenses of tuition, board, 
room, and incidentals. 

Summaries for board and room are not included here since costs 
for individual institutions are detailed, and costs in the junior colleges 
are not unlike costs in the 4-year colleges and universities. A recent 
study is available concerning the degree-granting institutions 1 
This study reveals that “The cosfcRjf board and room varies in differ- 
ent sections of the United Stltes according to climatic conditions 
and other factors. In publicly controlled institutions in the East, 
the average minimum is $313, annually; in the Midwest, $240; in the 
West, $233; and in the South, $197.” Since thes£ figures are for 9 
months of college, a student may expect to pay from $20 to $40 per 
month for meals and lodging in- college. 

MINIMUM EXPENSES NECESSARY FOR FRESHMAN YEAR 

(Column 14) 

The figures printed in column 14 indicate the amount of monev 
necessary for a student to attend each junior college for 1 college 
year of 9 months. These figures represent minimum amounts that 
every student must provide; they include only the essentials and few 
if any of the “extras." The figures are basic and each student must 
estimate for himself and add to the figures whatever amounts he 
desires or can afford for clothing, amusements, and “college life" 
apart from that sponsored by the college. In the summary below, 
minimum expenses include tuition, board, room, and other necessities 
that “all students pay"; expenses of students who live at home have 
been omitted. From this summary it will be seen that minimum 
costs m the average junior college where the student lives in the 
dormitory are less than $400 per year, everything included. Where 
• ^student lives at home, his only expense is for tuition and books. 

• Oreeakef, Walter J. The Coat of Going to College. U. S. Office of Eduction, Pamphlet No. 53. 
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, ... .1 Minimum eipenie 

Number of junior colleges: • 9 montht 

26 (13 are located in Mississippi) $100-$199. 

57 (North Carolina, 8; Texas, 7; Georgia, 5; Kansas, 5; 

Kentucky, 5) $200-$299, 

52 (Texas, 9; 3 each in California, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, North Carolina, and Virginia) S300-S399. 

33 (Tennessee, 4; Iowa, 3; Missouri, 3) $400-$499. 

16 (Virginia, 3) $500-$599. 

12 (Texas, 2). $600-$699. 

13. (Illinois, 3; Missouri, 3). $700-$799. 

6 ( Massachusetts, 2) 1 $800-$899. 

7 (Connecticut, 2) $900-8999. 

26 (District of Columbia, 5; Massachusetts, 4; California, 

4; New. York, 3) (all are women’s colleges except 3 for 

men) — $1,000 and over. 


TYPICAL EXPENSES OF FRESHMEN 
(Column 15) 

Figures printed in column 15 represent for each institution the 
“amount a typical economical freshman spends in 9 months." That 
is, the figures do not represent minimum costs, but include certain 
amounts which are estimated by the colleges as representative of 
general freshman expense. For this reason the figures in column 15 
are not as reliable as those in column 14, but are included to give a 
clue to the amount of money necessary for a student to attend a 
junior college and live as the other students live without making too 
many sacrifices. The difference between figures in column 14 and 
those in column 15 represent^ the difference between “strict economy” 
and “enough.” 
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Table 5.— UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES WITH JUNIOR-COLLEGE 

DIVISIONS IN 1934-J5 

% 

ALABAMA 

Year 

inaujru- 

' Parent institution Name of Junior college division and location rated 

Athens College for Young Women... Junior College Division Athens 1 3 __ 1932 
Birmingham Southern College Lower Division, Birmingham 1934 

— CALIFORNIA 13 

The Junior College, Stockton 1 * 1934 

Fresno Junior College, Fresno 1910 

San Jose Junior College, San Jose.. 1928 

Lower Division, Palo Alto 19?0 

Lower Division, Berkeley 

Junior College, Los Angeles 1 

COLORADO 

Colorado Agricultural College Fort Lewis School, Hesperus 4 1911 

University of E>enver Junior College, DenveW 3 1929 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

George Washington University Junior College, Washington 1 2 1930 

Washington Missionary College Junior College, .Washington 1 1933 


College of the Pacific 

Fresno State College 8 

San Jose State College 8 __. 

Stanford University 

University of California 

University of Southern California 


University of Florida.. 

Brenau College 

Emory University 

» 

University of Georgia.. 
University of Idaho 

University of Chicago.. 

Cornell College 

University of Louisville 


FLORIDA 

_ Junior College, Gainesville 1934 

GEORGIA 

. Junior College, Gainesville 

_ Junior College Division, Atlanta 

Emory Junior College, Oxford 4 


Emory Junior College, Valdoet^... 1928 
.. Junior College Division, Athens 

IDAHO 

- University Junior College, Moscow >. 1929 
Southern Branch, Pocatello 4 1915 

ILLINOIS 

.. The College, Chicago 12 1930 

IOWA 

.. Lower College, Mount Vernon 1 1933 

KENTUCKY 

, Louisville 3 l(R}3 


MARYLAND 

• 

Goucher College Lower Division, Baltimore 1934 

John Hopkins University College of Arts and Science, Balti- 1927 

more. 1 

8t. Mary’8 University Junior College, Roland Park *... 

1 Has separate dean in charge. 

1 Awards the A. A. title for completion of 2 years’ college work. 

* Formerly Stats Teachers College; name changed September 1W6. 

4 Located on separate campus away from parent institution; dean In oharge _ 
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T.b.. 5. UN I VERSITIE^AND^COLLEG^SJSlITtt ^JUNIOR-COLLEGE 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Year 

areDt ic^iitutioa Name of junior college division and location rate^ 1 

v ° 8 .? n ,° eg *:\" Lower Division, Chestnut Hill *_.. 1930 

Northeastern l n.versity Junior College, Boston ' ’ 1931 

MICHIGAN 

Albion CoUege Lower Division, Albion 1926 

ive 0 ege Junior College Division, Olivet 1934 

MINNESOTA 

University of Minnesota .. General College, Minneapolis - V ... 1932 

MISSOURI 

Culver-Stock ton College Canton 5 

Lindenwood .College... Junior College, St. Charles ” 

St. Loins University Lower Divisionf St . Lo ui8 _ 

St. Mary’s Institutey 0’Pallon 1 4 ... 1923 

NEBRASKA 

University of Nebraska Junior Division, Lincoln. 

NEW MEXICO *’ 

University of New Mexico Lower Division, Albuquerque 

OHIO / 

University of Akron . General College, Akron 1935 ' 

University of the City of Toledo..... Junior College, Toledo 1922 

OKLAHOMA 

Phillips University Junior College, Enid >... 1931 

OREGON 

Oregon State Agricultural College. . . , Corvallis 1 1000 

University of Oregon Lower Division, Eugene’*' 1928 

Wiiinmettn Univefiity, Lower Division! Sdem ,928 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bucknell University Uwer Division, Lewisburg * •_*„ 

Bucknell Junior College, Wilkes- 1933 
Barre. 4 

Pennsylvania State College: Du Boi. UndcrgradiMe^nnter, Du 1985 

Bois. 4 

Fayette Undergraduate Center, 1934 
. • Uniontown 4 

Hazleton Undergraduate Center, 1934* 
Hazleton. 4 

> Schuylkill Undergraduate Center, 1934 
Pottsville. 4 

University of Pittsburgh..... Erie j u „ ior College, Erie 4 •: * i 928 ” 

. Johnstown Junior College, Johns- 1927 
town, 4 * ' 

1 na* separata dean In charge. 

’Awards the A. A. title for completion of 2 years', college work. , • 

located on separate campus away from parent loetltmlon; dean In charge 
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Table ^-UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES WITH JUNIOR-COLLEGE 
DIVISIONS IN 1934-35 — Continued 

TENNESSEE 

Year 

ftlStigu- 

Parent institution Name of Junior college division and location ^ated 

Tennessep Polytechnic Institute Lower Division, Cookeville 1 1934 

University of Tennessee Lower Division, Knoxville 1934 

Junior College, Martin * 4 1927 

UTAH 

University of Utah. Lower Division, Salt Lake. City 1 1932 

Utah £tate Agricultural College The Junior College, Logan 1 

Branch Agricultural College, Cedar 1913 
City. 4 

VIRGINIA 

College of William and Mary Norfolk Division of William and 1930 

Mary, Norfolk. 4 

Hollins College The Lower College, Hollins 1934 

WASHINGTON 

University of Washington Lower Division, Seattle 1 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Bethany College Lower Division, Bethany 

West Virginia University Lower Division, Morgantown 


1929 

i 


1 Has separate dean Id charge. 

4 Located on separate campus away from parent institution; dean in charge. 
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Bibliography on Junior Colleges. Walter Crosby Eells. U. S. Office of 
Education, BuWtfh 1930, No. 2. 

Those interested in an extensive bibliography should consult the, 1,600 
references included in this publication. The lis't is kept current in the 
monthly issues of the Junior College Journal where new references are ex- 
tended and numbered in sequence. 

Books for Junior College Libraries. Edna A. Hester. Chicago, 111., 
American library association, 1931. 194 j>. 

More than 3,9Q(^ titles listed. 

California Junior College Mental-Educational Survey. Walter C. Eells. 

Sacramento, California Stat\3|nting office, 1930. 61 p. ( California State 

department of education. bulfc*tin no. J-3.) 

Concerns the admV^stralion^rf psychological examinations to more than 
10,000 junior colldp students. ' 

A Critical Study of the Stated Purposes of the Junior College. Doak S. 
Campbell. Nashville, Tenn., George Peabody college for teachers, 1930. 
126 p. (Contribution to education, no. 70.) 

’ Concerns 404 junior colleges in 1929. 

Good References on the Junior College.'* Walter C. Eells. U. S. Office of. 
Education, 1935. Bibliography no. 31. * 

The Junior College. Walter C.* Eells. Boston, Mass., Houghton, Mifflin 
company, 1931. 833 p. 

This book concerns the history, standards, functions, organization, and 
administration of the junior college in the United States. „ j, 

The Junior College Journal. Vol. I-VI, 1930-36. Stanford Uinv^si^ 
press, Stanford University, California. 6 v. ' 

Published monthly from October to May, inclusive. A directory of 
junior colleges is published in each January issue. Proceedings of the annual 
meeting of the Junior College Afcociation is published in the May issue. 

The Junior College Library. Ermine Stone. Chicago, Illinois, American 
library association, 1932. 98 p. . 

Concerns the administration of the junior college li! 

The Modesto Junior College Survey. Jesse B. Sears. Modesto, California 
Board of education, 1932. 260 p. 

A general BU rvey of various phases of juniof college education. 

A New Type of College Training. Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, 
Calif., Board of education, 1932. 48 p. 

Describes the semiprofessional training offered. 

Public Junior College Legislation in the United States. John A. Clement 
and Vivian T. 8mith. Urbana, University of Illinois, 1932. 61 p. (Univer- 

sity of Illinois Bureau of educational-research. Bulletin, no. 61.) 

Summarizes legal and semilegal provisions for the publiclv controlled 
junior colleges in the United States. 

State Higher Education in California. Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. Sacramento, California State printing office, 1932. 

82 p. 

Recommendations of the commission of seven appointed to make a general 
survey of higher education in California. 
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Statistics of California Junior Colleges. California State department of 
education, Sacramento, Calif., 1935. 38 p. (Its Bulletin no. 22 Nov is 
1934.) ’ ' ’ 

The annual bulletin presents data covering personnel and finances. * 
Status of the Junior College Instructor. John T. Wahlquist. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1931. 29 p. (Office of education 

Pamphlet $o. 20.) 

(Jbncerns 1,236 instructors in 127 junior colleges. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS BULLETIN 

A. A Associate in Arts title or decree 

A. E Associate in Education. 

A. Ed Associate in Education. 

Ad Adventist Church. 

Ad. Chris. T Adventist Christian Church. 

A. F. A Associate in Fine Arts. 

A. L. A Associate in Liberal Arts. 

/A. M. A American Missionary Association. 

A. M. E African Methodist Episcopal Church. 

A. S Associate in Science. 

A. Sc Associate in Science. 

A. Eng__r Associate in Engineering. 


A. Mus, _ Assoc 


ate in Music. 




A. Rel Associate in Religion. 

B. B. A Bachelor of Business Administration. 

B. S Bachelor of Science. 

B. S. in Com _ Bachelor of Science in Commerce. 

B, S. in Ed Bachelor of Science fn Education. 

B. S. in Eng Bachelor of Science in Engineering. 

B. S. in Phar Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 

B. Th. _ ^ Bachelor of Theology (2-year) . 

Bapt Baptist Church. 

Breth Brethren Church. 

C City or muificipal government. 

Certif Certificate of completion of work. 

Chris ^ ... Christian Church. * 

Chris. Ref Christian Reformed Church. 

Ch. Breth Church of the Brethren. 

Ch. of God Church of Old. 

Ch. Christ Church of^Ghrist. 

Ch. N. Jem Church of New Jerusalem. 

Co County government. 

Coed Undergraduate student body composed of men and 

women. 

Cong Congregational Church. 

Disc Disciples Church. ^ 

Dist District government. 

Evan Evangelical Churoh. 

Evan. Luth Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

Ev # Syn — Evangelical Synod of North America. 

F. Bapt V Free Baptist Church. 

F. Meth. \jFree Methodist Church. 

Fr ! . Bocicty of F riends. 

h-- Resident students live at homo. 

Jewish Jewish Congregations. 

K. C Knights of Columbus. 

L. D. 8 Latter-Day Saints. 
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L. I Licentiate in Instruction. 

Luth Lutheran Ch'tiroh. * ‘ 

Menon Menonnite Church. 

M. E. Methodist Episcopal Church. 

M. E. So Methodist Episcopal Church South. 

M. P — Methodist Protestant Church. 

Morav Moravian Church. 

Natl National or Federal Government. 

Naz z — Nazarene Church. 

No. Bapt Northern Baptist Church. 

Pvt Private corporation; independent of church or state. 

Pil. Hoi * Pilgrim Holiness Church. ^ 

P. E___ Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Presb_..' Presbyterian Church. 

Ref- Reformed Church of America. 

Ref. Presb Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

R. C Roman Catholic Church. 

S. D. A Seventh-Day Adventist Church. 

S. D. Bapt Seventh- Day Baptist Church. 

St State governnrwfat. 

Swed’b_ . Swedenborgian Church. 

Swed. Evan. Swedish Evangelical Church. 

Ter Territorial government. 

’Twp Township government. 

U. Breth___. United Brethren Church. 

U. Luth United Lutheran Church. 

U. Presb United Presbyterian Church. 

Unit Unitarian Church. 

Undenom Undenominational. 

Wes. Meth Wesleyan Methodist Church. 

Y. M. C. A Young Men’s Christian Association. 
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